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A RUINED STAT 


IKE Hermes flying on his winged 
§ sandals over Pieria, you shall sail 
from the piny barrens of North Caro- 
lina through mid-heaven ; drop in Jan- 
uary into the wide, wide plantations of 
Ma-ion ; and upon opening your eyes, 
know you are fallen into the Palmetto 
State. Even in the dead middle of win- 
ter the king’s hoary locks hang shred- 
ded from its million brown bushes, as if 
old Boreas. had just scattered snow for 
bolls. A tiny snow-storm caught and 
pinioned in the very act! 

So long as I was still in North Caro- 
lina I could never wholly shake off the 
chilly stare of Winter; but in crossing 
the Little Pedee, I pushed at once 
through several degrees of latitude. 
The few planks thrown over it bridged 
over the whole cheerless gulf between 
January and sunshine. Within a few 
rods one passes from the sour blue 
depths of the piny swamps into a broad 
and sunny land. The last half-day I 
was in North Carolina I divided be- 
tween wading whole miles in shallow 
Hack swamps; balancing over the 


deepest on round foot-logs, where one 
is moderately certain to slip off at crit- 
ical places; and creeping on all-fours 
along a fallen cypress, across some lazy 
and inky stream, like dark Cocytus, 
wriggling in snaky windings through 
tangled, rotting, mildewed jungles of 
briers and creepers. From this I 
emerged south of the Little Pedee into 
a noble amplitude of plantations, a 
sombre brown. ocean of cotton-plants, 
sprinkled with boll-bubbles as if it 
rained. Here were no owls to scoff and 
gibber at noonday; and here tasteful 
rounded roads, as good as in the North, 
led along between deep ditches, through 
the glorious broad wealth of speckled 
acres. 

Here every half-mile or so is a cotton- 
gin, perched aloft on posts, with its 
rumbling bowels of machinery, and 
ponderous wooden wheels, and the mule- 
sweep underneath. Hard by, the press 
holds up its umbrella of roof; and above 
it, the huge sweep straddles wide down, 
like a carpenter’s compass, turning 
round and round its smaller roof, like a 
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parasol above the umbrella. The lazy 
mule plods round, belabored by a pick- 
aninny with a cudgel, smiting his hams ; 
while the press yells with the fiendish 
delight of a, gorilla, as it hugs the bale 
closer and closer in its wooden embrace. 
The finished bales lie tumbled about, 
clean in gunny and blue hoops of iron. 
The pressmen and ginners, too, like the 
fields, have been snowed upon; but from 
their shining and oleaginous faces no 
snow-storm will ever wash off the dusky 
fragments of last night. 

In North Carolina, as in the North, 
blacksmithery, wagon-making, coopery, 
and other sorts of hard-handed indus- 
try, were in noisy blast along the road- 
side. In South Carolina all this vulgar 
buzz and clatter was mellowed into the 
soft, saccharine whisper of the grocery. 

In North Carolina a man grubbed in his 
own field; and whites and blacks often 
labored together, chopping, firing brush- 
wood, composting heaps in the fence 
corners, and what other things thrifty 
farmers can do in winter. But in South 
Carolina the land-owners sat in fives 
and tens in the corner groceries, “chop- 
ping straws, and calling it politics ;” 
while squalid and tattered land-workers 
wandered in the roads, searching for 
employment they did not wish to find. 

In North Carolina you shall traverse 
wide districts, where the proudest dwell- 
ing is but little above the humblest; but 
every house is an integer. In South 
Carolina there is a splendid mansion, 
and a colony of kennels—a unit and 
certain ciphers annexed. In North 
Carolina the farmer plants his pine 
cabin close by the roadside, and drives 
his plough close under the eaves, while 
the front furnishes space for the poultry, 
dogs, ash-hoppers, sweep, yokes, two 
sadly- abused but patient rosebushes, 
and peach-trees for roosts. A rail-fence, 
whose every panel inclines its head in a 
rapt meditation on earthly decay, ban- 
ishes the chip-yard into the road. In 
South Carolina the planter’s white man- 
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. those carpetless halls. 
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sion stands at a haughty distance from 
the stare of travel and vulgar dust, 
fenced with hawthorn or cedar; while 
oranges grow in cylinders under the 
pruning blade, and magnolias, lemons, 
and catalpas, strewn in beautiful bright 
disorder, dutifully labor to conceal the 
places where the weather has gnawed 
its paint a little. At evening, as I 
passed, sometimes there came down to 
me from the far veranda, floating, fly- 
ing, softly trilling through those green 
and bosky deeps, strains of voluptuous 
music. 

But the sweetest strains of Munich 
lyre, or lute of Cremona, could not 
drown the noisy footfalls of Poverty, as 
he stalked in his discontent through 
On many a sad 
field beside the Potomac, or the Rapi- 


‘dan, those missing carpets were moul- 


dering into earth, where the houseless 
soldier slept in them his last sleep. The 
step of the North Carolinian, too, is 
loud upon his rattling floors ; but it falls 
upon accustomed ears. To him who 
was more delicately bred it was an un- 
wonted sound; and I have sometimes 
fancied I could see a lonely father start 
at the ghostly echo of his own step, as 
if it brought back to him the loved im- 
age of his gallant boy who went down 
in the great slaughter. Ah, those naked 
floors of South Carolina! their sad and 
lonesome sound echoes in my memory 
yet. Would God South Carolina had 
seen nothing worse ! 

Slavery in North Carolina resembled 
that patriarchal institution pictured by 
Horace in his family group, when, their 
labors ended, the family reclined with 
their slaves around a board laden with 
the bimestrial pig and old Falernian. 
The ex-slaveholder of that State seldom 
omitted to tell me, with visibly large 
satisfaction, that his slavés ate at the 
same table his family had just risen 
from ; and this was quite possible, for 
each family’s owning was small. But 
in South Carolina the slaves were a 
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host, and were mustered in great squad- 
rons apart. In the broad cotton-fields 
the muscles of the slave-gang were so 
many keys of an organ, touched by the 
hand of a single player. Seventy huge, 
clumsy cotton-hoes rose and fell in 
thoughtless machine- work. But in 
North Carolina the hoes, though far 
less numerous, were taught to think. 
It was a shame and a contempt, which 
did not fail to impress the most indolent 
slave-master, for one white to stand 
over one black in the field; hence, 
while one wielded the hoe, the other 
guided the plough. 

Then came the war; and Sherman’s 
fire, kindling on a long injustice, rent 
the manacles of the slave, as Samson 
burst the green withs of the Philistines. 
In North Carolina both white and black 
came forth from that fiery ordeal help- 
ful and manly; but in South Carolina 
the same fire which burned the slave’s 
shackles scorched the Siamese bond— 
and master and slave fell asunder dead. 
In North Carolina every body bore its 
head ; but in South Carolina every body 
borrowed a head, and every head a body. 
The white knew nothing of labor except 
through another; the black, nothing 
except for another. The white man’s 
hereditary pride—and Northern men 
have no right to dispute this, for they 
were not born into an atmosphere of 
slaves—as effectually barred him from 
cotton-hoeing as ignorance barred the 
negro from accounts. Would that all 
my countrymen might see, as I have 
seen, the blight, the mildew of pride 
fostered by this unnatural union: I 
mean the mere mingling of a superior 
race with a hopelessly inferior, upon 
whom the former may so easily shift 
the burden and sweat of the primal 
curse. If we could only acknowledge 
that pride of color in the South is as in- 
evitable as, and even more ineradicable 
than, the negro’s ignorance, we should 
leave a broader margin of charity upon 
our judgment of our fellow-citizens. 
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Thus it was when the swift besom of war 

swept over her, and her princely citizens 
in the days of their sore extremity saw 
their cotton turn to paper, and their pa- 
per to dingy rags, and their dingy rags 
to ashes, that proud old South Carolina 
was wrecked with such appalling ruin. 
It was not alone the blood of their brav- 
est sons, the ashes of their ancient 
homes, their gold, their jewels, their 
slaves, and their cotton, but even the 
muscles of labor, the very base and 
building of life, that went down in that 
seething maelstrom. 

It is the idiosyncrasy of the South 
Carolinian by whom fickle Fortune may 
have dealt hardly to establish a grocery. 
When the poet Percival was endeavor- 
ing to earn a livelihood by the practice 
of medicine in that State, he complained 
that when they fell sick they would em- 
ploy a physician rather than a poet to. 
minister unto them. In that they were, 
perhaps, not greatly unlike other men; 
but the indigence in which they suffer- 
their own poet Simms to live demon- 
strates that they are neglectful of the 
genius that isamongthem. This belief 
is confirmed in me by the number of 
decayed statesmen whom they permit to 
seek a precarious subsistence in a corner 
grocery. 

Here a circle of merry ruddy-faced 
planters, in Kentucky jeans, assemble: 
to relate the pedigrees of A.’s hounds 
and horses, and the bacon-thefts and 
indolence of B.’s freedmen; while their 
tobacco-chewing sons, budding lawyers, 
with long hair, unsunned faces, and the 
flippant, laughing manner of Southern 
youth, rehearse unending stories of 
regiments and quote Byron. Day after 
day this jejune banquet is spread—strong 
waters for egg, strong waters for apple— 
while the impatient horses champ many 
a mouthful of pine from the horse-rack, 
Do you see the absurd yellow handker- 
chiefs and the poor tricks of jewelry 
around the shelves? There is a poor, 
silly race, who do not, as Hesiod says, 
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know how much more the half is than the 
whole, who are pleased with these gauds, 
and barter their best liberty to procure 
them. The freedmen it is who exalt the 
grocery, the flower of a false society. 
The grocery is the symbol at once of 
the freedman’s weakness and of the 
white man’s power. Every grocery in 
the South is a cancer, having its roots 
deep-embranched in that evil decree of 
fate which has mingled a weaker race 
with a stronger. 

“ Rest is the citizen’s first duty,” cried 
the great German statesman to his 
countrymen after the disastrous day of 
Jena. But why do the South Carolini- 
ans rest? Because the unhappy ming- 
ling of races has made rest white and 
labor black. 

Between the short-staple belt and the 
rice and long-staple belt of the coast I 
passed again through dismal swamp, 
‘and pine, and sand, from the Santee 
mearly to Charleston. Here blue Ague 
shivered in the yellow air of his cabin, 
‘and the piny woods men reigned. One 
of them told me the astonishing fact 
that he did not hear of the first capture 
of Sumter until three months after its 
occurrence ! 

It was late in the evening when I ar- 
rived in Charleston. Very early the 
next morning I went down through the 
heart of the city, along the narrow 
‘tongue of land which is thrust down into 
the bay, between the Cooper and the 
Ashley. Sitting on the low drab-colored 
sea-walls of the Battery, I watched the 
‘sun make pleasant summer around the 
head of Sumter; tip the long, dark, 
piny walls of the bay with flame; then 
tesselate the bay itself with cold twinkles 
of brass. Nota sail was spread in the 
‘idle air; only a single long wherry sped 
‘lightly over the steely waters, carrying a 
‘bone in its mouth. The birth-place of 
the great rebellion slumbered in the 
deep sluggard languor of Southern cities 
on a winter morning. 

Away down the bay, scathed and 
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blackened by the lightning of the ships, 
standing haughtily aloof from the shore, 
like a discrowned monarch, still spurn- 
ing the touch of the swinish multitude, 
Sumter looms in its regal desolation. 
Over against it stands Moultrie, but- 
tressing its mighty walls upon the coast 
and glowering upon the bay through its 
stony eyes, with a fixed, unwinking stare. 

Grim twins are they! trenchant eye- 
teeth in this sometime jaw of Disunion! 
The Battery here is the tip of the 
tongue. One sad, sad day in April—ah, 
how long ago it seems already !—that 
tongue spoke a great word of treason, 
heard round the world. Then it was 
these wails, where now I sit so lonely, 
were thronged with eager watchers. Far 
down the bay those warring giants stood, 
greater than the Titans, and a warping 
and a gathering dark of smoke shrouded 
all their summits, and the sulphurous 
vomit and sheen of cannon, and that 
glorious ensign still full high advanced ; 
while high above the din and bellowing 
of the battle floated tranquilly away in 
mid-heaven the pearl-puffs of exploding 
shells. Then that flag came down at 
last, and the roar of cannon was si- 
lenced, and Charleston was drunk with 
triumph. But it was worse than a Cad- 
mean victory. The long echoes of those 
cannon were borne up through the hol- 
low air even to the eternal throne of 
Justice, whence they reverberated over 
the whole earth, and men heard as it 
were a voice from heaven summoning 
them to righteous war. And from the 
uttermost ends of the world they came 
to grapple this enormous and audacious 
treason. 

From Charleston I went over the 
river, and then on toward Savannah, 
through a mournful region—a tract that 
the war had destroyed more terribly 
than any other out of Virginia. It is 
one great piny page, which the swamp- 
bordered rivers running down to the sea 
have ruled with numerous lines. On 
this page the war had scrawled its hide- 
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ous records, lined and interlined, then 
blotted out and written again, until the 
once beautiful page was one blurred 
palimpsest of death. My heart sickened 
within me, as day after day I perused 
this sad ledger of ruins, to which the 
war’s bloody day-book had transferred 
its ghastly accounts of loss. 

Let us, in fancy, sail up the Edisto or 
Pocotalico in a yacht, among the green 
lagoons— a 

“ And many an endless, endless lake, 

With all its fairy crowds 

Cf islands,” 
—and see a landscape passing all the 
beauty of florid Cole or tropic Church. 
It shall be in the spring, before the mi- 
asma of the rice swamps, more deadly 
than the Colchian poison, has banished 
the white inhabitants to the interior. 

Myriads of silvery-green lily leaves, 
and lilies, golden or white, or dyed in 
carmine, rock around us in their Liliput 
waltzes over the waves ; and all through 
the jewel-blinking waters the green 
tresses of the Nereids and old Neptune 
stream long and idle in the ebbing or 
flowing tide. In the foreground of the 
scene the green lush waves of the rice 
chase each other in languid softness. 
White-clad slaves bow themselves to 
their labor between the rows, or punt 
and row their clumsy bateaux along the 
ditches. Look at their almost idiotic 
countenances and hear their guttural 
Sea Island patois! You can little more 
understand it than if they spoke their 
ancestral African. Far across the la- 
goon, where it swells like a long Atlan- 
tic wave to meet the upland, the planter’s 
mansion towers white above its groves 
of tender green, now sprinkled over with 
a mellow orange snow of blossoms. 
Beyond and higher up the grand old 
pines hold up their arms to the soft blue 
sky, and swear by the beautiful sun that 
no evil shall ever befall this earthly 
Paradise. 

We will disembark and walk through 
the grounds. The family mansion is 
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girt about on three sides with a broad 
and breezy cincture, the veranda, 
“rose-wreathed,vine-encircled,” through 
whose leafy trellises sleepily sift all day, 
into open windows, odors of languishing 
and mellow sweetness, and at night the 
coolness of the sea. A thousand but- 
terflies and humming-birds, tricked in 
their brilliant gauds, and housekeeping 
bees, more plain in raiment, flutter 
ceaselessly over the painted flowers, 
every one of which is pumped a hundred 
times a day. 

We stroll down winding alleys, be- 
tween flat-topped walls of privet hedges, 
which are here allowed to shoot up a 
slender cone and there arch over a gate- 
way, which invites us to enter. We 
wander on and on, through another 
and another, by many a luring pathway, 
among acres of roses, (Wade Hampton’s 
grounds are said to have contained thir- 
teen acres of roses) and arbors, and loz- 
enges, and unnamed geometric tricks— 
a flowery and fragrant labyrinth, gay 
with brilliant lily-like amaryllis, and 
snowy eglantines, and white and yellow 
woodbines, and pittosporum, with its 
soft green honey-edged leaves. Here 
the columnar palmetto shakes its sword- 
tipped vanes in the breeze, with a cool, 
whispering rustle; there the golden lo- 
tus, its crest with a dreamy murmur ; 
yonder the banana, its giant leaves with 
many a lazy, unwieldy flap. Hard by, 
the century plant heaves its huge club 
leaves, gray with the lapse of forgotten 
winters—an ancient anchorite, living on 
its austere and solemn life fourscore 
years apart from all these trooping and 
flowery generations which come and go 
as the dews of morning. The orange 
weaves a little tender, green embroidery 
for its last year’s gown, and thinks what 
with its golden ornaments it will do for 
another year. The tall catalpas proudly 
display their violet-white panicles; the 
China trees, their sweet wealth of lilac 
flowers ; and the magnolia on this gala 
day gives its broad leaves an unwonted 
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polish as they glint with sunshine, while 
its blossoms fill the air with a fragrance 
faint and soft. A bevy of golden-haired 
wood-nymphs roll the plate, or play at 
the mystic Druidical game of the South 
—Honon, Cronon, Theologos—beneath 
the ancestral live-oaks, which wag their 
old gray beards of moss with pleasant 
laughter at the gay sports below. 
“ Merry swithe it is in halle 

When the beards waveth alle.” 

O, my beautiful, my bright, my bon- 
ny, bonny South !—for art thou not also 
mine? Thou art to me even as my 
mother. But evil and miserable men 
have compassed thy destruction. In 
other years thou hast given me delight 
with thine own children, and now I 
mingle with theirs these tears—these 
weak, childish tears—that will not be re- 
strained, in thinking of the happy “days 
that are no more.” 

What is that picture now ? 

The magnificent avenue of live-oaks, 
if the ruthless tomahawk of the war has 
spared so much, with their hoary beards, 
like Barbarossa’s in the cave, sweeping 
and swaying in the mournful breeze, 
conducts through a rank and noisome 
jungle of weeds to a heap of ashes. 
The two blackened chimneys, like lone- 
ly, unpropitiated ghosts of this once 
happy home, stand bleakly alone near 
the cabins of the blacks, as if to summon 
them to vengeance. But they summon 
all in vain, whether the freedmen to ven- 
geance or the master to return. Far off 
beside the Rapidan or James he slum- 
bers in his forgotten grave, which many 
a summer’s sun has covered over with 
grassy thatch; and his dull ear is not 
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more insensible to the wail of his house- 
less orphans than is the freedman to the 
solicitations of revenge. The sounds of 
joyous music, melodious as the echoes 
of the Mzonian song, and the sweet 
trill of childish laughter float no more 
through the orange groves on the wings 
of the evening breeze; but all the air 
holds a tepid and sickly stillness, which 
quivers now and then with a wintry rip- 
ple, as if a corps@ breathed a breath 
upon our faces. The hedges are 
wrenched and wrung into shapelessness ; 
the trees, jagged stubs, gnawed by the 
hungry mules ; the gardens, trodden into 
loathsome mire. The foul waters of the 
swamps flap and swash unhindered 
through broken mains; alligators show 
their rusty heads among the rustling 
reeds; hideous turtles slide from logs 
into stagnant pools, among the slimy 
leaves; acres upon acres of deserted 
rice-swamps are dank with rotting and 
reeking sedges, which corrupt the night 
air with sickening and deadly miasma. 

The mother and her orphans —ah, 
where are they? Happy for them if 
they, too, sleep in the quiet grave, where 
the brutal pillaging and rage of contend- 
ing armies shall terrify no more. There 
the little rabbit and the robin shall come 
and disport themselves in the pleasant 
sunshine upon the heaving turf. Sweet 
is the hope of the wanderer to sleep at 
last in a sunny plat of ground at home, 
where the summer birds may twitter and 
the timid rabbits may leap and wanton 
on his grave. Drear, O very drear, it 
were to lie in a lonely vault, away from 
the dear and pretty gambols of his only 
friends ! 
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T the close of the late civil war, 
A the United States Government 
found itself in possession of a number 
of vessels belonging to a class popu- 
larly known as monitors. The efficiency 
of these vessels for operations in still 
water, and for harbor defence, had been 
thoroughly tested. The disabling of the 
Merrimack in Hampton Roads, and the 
capture of the Adlanta before Savan- 
nah, established at once their claim to 
be the right arm of the American navy ; 
and it was soon conceded on all sides 
that in a close engagement no ships 
afloat could stand before them. With 
an impenetrable armor, and the smallest 
possible surface exposed to the enemy, 
with a weight of metal hitherto unknown 
to naval warfare, and equal to the pierc- 
ing of the most formidable ironclads, 
they seem to have fairly solved the prob- 
lem of their distinguished constructor, 
and to have met the demands of the na- 
tion for a navy, as well as an army, that 
should prove invincible. 

Happily, the war was too short to de- 
termine what were the sea-going quali- 
ties of the monitors. An experimental 
trip by Commodore Rodgers in the 
Weehawken, had done little more than 
excite admiration for its boldness, and 
gain for himself a vote of thanks from 
Congress. Thé Dictator, to which he 
was transferred, ventured only upon one 
or two excursions along the coast. And 
the opinion was current, both in the 
navy and in the merchant service, that 
while the effectiveness of the monitors 
for attack and defence, was unapproach- 
ed, they were lacking in the necessary 
conditions of speed and safety, and 
would therefore be found of little value on 
the open sea, where rough weather and 
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an active enemy were to be encounter- 
ed. Indeed it was seriously questioned 
by sea-faring men whether it would be 
prudent to risk a voyage across the At- 
lantic in one of them. Scores of the 
most daring officers in the navy pro- 
nounced it foolhardy, and made no dis- 
guise of their reluctance to be trans- 
ferred to them. 

The monitors, however did not want 
for a champion. Commodore Rodgers, 
who had so gallantly tested their fight- 
ing qualities, and by his brilliant ex- 
ploits in command of one of them had 
added fresh laurels to an honored name, 
was eager now for a trial of their capa- 
bilities in the undertaking of a long’sea 
voyage. 

Accordingly it was determined by the 
Government to fit out the Monadnock 
for a cruise to the Pacific, making San 
Francisco the port of her destination. 
This vessel was the mate of the /zan- 
tonomah, afterwards placed under the 
command of Captain Fox, whilom Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and the first of her 
kind to cross the Atlantic and cruise in 
European waters. Both were inferior 
in size to the Dictator and the Puri- 
tan, but were fair representatives in 
respect of efficiency and completeness 
of the class to which they belonged. 
The United States steamer Vanderbilt, 
formerly of the merchant service, and 
the gift of her patriotic owner of the 
same name to the Government, was 
selected as the Monadock’s .convoy. 
Two other vessels were ordered to the 
Pacific in their company, and the four, 
constituting what was known as “the 
special squadron to the Pacific,” placed 
under the command of Commodore 
Rodgers. The Vanderbilt, Captain 
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Sanford, and the Monadnock, Captain 
Bunce, proceeded from Philadelphia to 
Hampton Roads, the port of rendez- 
vous. Awaiting there the arrival of the 
Powhatan, Captain Ridgley, and the 
Tuscarora, Captain Stanley, the squad- 
ron set sail for St. Thomas, West Indies, 
on the second day of November, 1866. 
It is to some of the incidents of the 
cruise that followed, with the writer’s 
impressions of “life on a man-of-war,” 
that the reader’s attention is invited in 
this and other papers hereafter. Fa- 
vored by the commander with a tempo- 
rary Official relation to the squadron, 
and therefore furnished with every facil- 
ity for observation, the writer had also 
the advantage of a ox - professional 
point de vue. He must beg the indul- 


gence of his naval readers, however, if 
he shall occasionally venture with some- 
thing of the freedom of an outsider to 


speak of matters in which they are more 
especially concerned. 

It has been well said that the Jersonnel 
of the American navy, more than the 
construction of its vessels, has been the 
secret of its successes. A civilian comes 
to understand this in a few days’ contact 
with the officers of a man-of-war at sea. 
Drawn for the most part from the best 
class of American citizens and carefully 
educated at the Naval Academy, they 
bring to the service a culture both of 
mind and body, and a spirit equal to the 
highest achievements in their profes- 
sion. Physical courage, dashing and 
sustained ; a romantic love of adven- 
ture; traditional and personal pride, 
springing from the knowledge of great 
deeds, and the consciousness of power 
to emulate them, are some of their most 
noticeable characteristics. Nor are the 
more noble qualities of honor and pat- 
riotism wanting. 

Most of the officers of the squadron 
had seen service in the late war, and had 
shared in the glory of the victories at 
Fort Fisher, Mobile, and New Orleans. 
Some had won distinction by deeds 
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of personal daring. In the blockade 
at Charleston, Lieutenant Commande: 
Bunce (who afterward took command of 
the Monadnock) with a small boat’s crew 
left his ship under cover of the night, 
ran by the fortifications in the harbor, 
reached the city, captured the sentry on 
the wharf and brought him off to the 
ship. Another instance of courage that 
well deserves recording is given of 
Lieutenant Commander Franklin, of the 
Vanderbilt. A fire had been discovered 
in or near the magazine of a ship, of 
which at the time heewas in command. 
The danger of explosion appeared im- 
minent, and the men rushed forward in 
great consternation. Not one was found 
daring enough to obey the order to go 
below and extinguish the fire. Seizing 
the hose in his own hands, Mr. Franklin 
leaped into the hold. The gunner in- 
stantly followed him, exclaiming : “ Mr. 
Franklin, you are a brave man— you 
sha’n’t go to h—ll alone.” The fire was 
soon put out, and the ship, with its prec- 
ious freight of life, was saved. 

If the space allowed, the writer would 
gladly give in full the narrative of an- 
other gallant officer, Lieutenant Has- 
well, as received from his own lips. 
His ship was wrecked on the coast of a 
desert island, and the only mode of re- 
lief was to send one of her boats to 
another island, at a distance of several 
days’ sail. The boat, with Mr. Haswell 
in command, encountered a squall the 
first day out, followed by weather so 
boisterous that the most serious appre- 
hensions were felt for the safety of him- 
self and crew. On his return, after the 
successful discharge of his duty, he was 
asked by the commanding officer why 
he did not put about and return to the 
ship when the storm struck him. “ That 
was not in my orders, sir,” was his re- 
ply. 

Men like these — and there were oth- 
ers in the squadron none the less brave 
— were fitly placed under the command 
of the Commodore, who had won among 
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the sailors the soubriquet of “ Fighting 
Jack Rodgers,” than whom a more ac- 
complished officer, and a braver and 
more prudent commander, never trod 
the quarter-deck. As modest, too, as 
he is brave, he is not the man to sound 
his own trumpet in the ears of the pub- 
lic, nor to gain promotion through the 
favor of politicians. 

Intercourse with officers such as I 
have described, as kind and courteous 
as they were brave, could hardly have 
failed in itself to make an eight months’ 
cruise interesting? The hours at sea 
were beguiled of all tedium by the lively 
humor of the ward-room and the grav- 
er conversation of the senior officers. 
Deck and port afforded each its novel- 
ties, and a most agreeable alternation in 
the employment of one’s time. For the 


coaling of the Monadnock instructions 
were given to put in at all the principal 
ports, both on the Atlantic and Pacific 


coasts, and thus a rare opportunity was 
given to visit cities and countries quite 
out of the ordinary course of travel. 
At sea, the monitor was of course an 
object of unceasing interest, and specu- 
lation was rife for the first few days out 
as to her nautical powers. It was soon 
found that her average speed in good 
weather was not much beyond six knots, 
and that this was very considerably les- 
sened when the searan high. The first 
day out from Fortress Monroe the sea 
was still rough from alate gale. Off Hat- 
teras, as we entered the gulf-stream, the 
atmosphere was murky, with frequent 
showers. This was followed bya strong 
southwest wind, which increased to a 
gale. The night following was one of 
no little anxiety to the Commodore. 
The rain came down in torrents, mak- 
ing the air so thick that the lights of the 
other vessels were for a time quite lost. 
Presently the monitor was observed 
making signals that she was lying-to 
for repairs. It turned out that one of 
her tiller-ropes (of wire) had parted, an 
accident which occurred once or twice 
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afterward. To repair it, however, was 
the work of only a few hours. It may 
be remarked here that provision had 
been made on the Vanderbilt for taking 
the Monadnock in tow in case of any 
accident disabling her. Happily the 
necessity for this did not arise in the 
entire cruise. 

The order in which the vessels sailed 
was in a square, the Vanderbilt diago- 
nally ahead, the Monadnock on the right 
quarter, the 7uscarora on the left, and 
the Powhatan directly astern. Until 
the accident to the Afondadnock they 
kept well together and were sometimes 
within easy hailing distance. The next 
morning the 7wscarora was out of sight, 
having sailed on for St. Thomas. We 
learned there that she had suffered from 
the gale much more than the monitor. 
The Commodore’s solicitude for the latter 
during the storm can well be imagined. 
He had staked his reputation asa sailor 
upon her success. Dayand night he kept 
his place on the wheel-house of the Van- 
derbilt, glass in hand, with a sharp look- 
out toward “ the chicken,” as the officers 
had christened the monitor. Signals 
were constantly making to inquire the 
condition of things on board. The re- 
sponse was almost uniformly cheering 
and satisfactory. Herdecks were swept 
fore and aft by the sea. Nota sailor was 
visible there, except for a moment on 
some speciat duty, and then with a life- 
rope round his waist. At times the 
waves dashed over her turrets, almost 
to the top of her smoke-pipe, and an oc- 
casional intervening wave would hide her 
entirely from the view of one standing 
on the deck of the Vanderbilt. But she 
rode the sea like a bottle well corked, 
all right and tight below. The Com- 
modore’s only apprehension was, not 
that the principle of her construction 
would prove at fault, but that some de- 
fect of detail in her making might ap- 
pear, or that some accident might befall 
her machinery, rendering her unman- 
ageable. Of the power of such a vessel 





to withstand the violence of the sea he 
was as confident in the outset as at the 
end of the cruise. The chief defect 
was discovered on reaching the tropics, 
in her ventilation. In bad weather, 
when the ports were closed, and officers 
and men were confined below, they were 
subjected to great discomfort. On ar- 
riving in port, however, the defect was 
-partially remedied. 

A passage of nine days brought us 
to anchor in the beautiful bay of St. 
Thomas. The monitor immediately be- 
came the central point of observation, 
and was soon surrounded by a fleet of 
boats filled with curious spectators from 
the shore. The sailors, too, from the 
foreign vessels, looked on wonderingly. 
“ My eyes, what a bloody craft shat is,” 
exclaimed a jolly jack tar, belonging to 
a British man-of-war in port. Here, as 
elsewhere, she was more carefully in- 
spected by naval officers, who to their 
knowledge of what the monitors had 
done against the Confederate ironclads, 
could now add the fact of their success in 
fighting the sea. Their verdict could 
hardly be otherwise than favorable to 
the naval science of the United States, 
and the reluctant confession was more 
than once made of our advance in naval 
warfare beyond all other nations. 

The harbor of St Thomas is said to 
be the finest in the West Indies, being 
almost landlocked, and with an abun- 
dant depth of water for the largest ves- 
sels. In the event of a foreign war, the 
possession of it as a coaling station and 
general entrepot for our own ships would 
be of incalculable value to the United 
States. We are not now the owners of 
a foot of land in the West Indies. The 
islands belong to England, France, 
Spain, and Denmark. The convenience 
of Nassau to the English blockade-run- 
ners during the late war may have sug- 
gested to Mr. Seward the necessity of 
sharing the advantages enjoyed by other 
nations, and may have been the occasion 
of his visit to St. Thomas a few months 
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after our squadron was there, and the 
rumored negotiations for its purchase. 
Whether the present be the most favor- 
able time for the acquisition of foreign 
territory may well be doubted; but 
surely the sagacity of the Secretary of 
State in directing attention to the im- 
portance of a foothold in the West 
Indies cannot be questioned. This may 
be needed by and by for the protection 
of our commerce with South America 
and Asia, when the waters of the two 
great oceans shall commingle in the ship 
canal across the Isthmus of Panama. 
Cuba itself could be purchased by the 
savings of a single year under a more 
honest and economical administration 
of public affairs. 

The appearance of St. Thomas from 
the harbor is highly picturesque. Ris- 
ing in the midst of an amphitheatre of 
mountains, the town is chiefly built 
upon the sloping sides of three sepa- 
rated hills—giving the effect of three 
triangles with their bases on the water, 
and each having for its apex a con- 
spicuous structure of brick and stone. 
One of these is a grayish-looking tower, 
called “‘ Blackbeard’s Castle,” the ref- 
uge of a famous, or rather infamous, 
buccaneer of former days. Many years 
ago, the pirates who infested the seas of 
this region made St. Thomas their 
rendezvous, affording as it did shelter 
and protection and sufficient commerce 
with the few inhabitants of the island. 
Another angle is made by the Gover- 
nor’s house, a fine dwelling of red brick. 
Directly beneath this is the residence 
of Santa Afia, who made this place his 
home for several years, and from which, 
a short time before our arrival, he had 
sent forth his manifesto to the Mexi- 
cans, urging resistance to the Empire 
of Maximilian. On another eminence 
near by, is the handsomest structure 
on the island, called by the sailors 
“Bluebeard’s Castle,” for no other 
reason probably than to match it with 
“ Blackbeard’s Castle.” The town is 
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built chiefly of a light yellow colored 
brick, and of stone stuccoed and washed 
with various colors. The roofs are 
painted a reddish purple, thus height- 
ening the picturesque effect given by 
the location and shape of the town. 

To one just entering the harbor all 
that meets the eye is inviting. The 
palm trees that line the shore, the back- 
ground of hills clothed in richest trop- 
ical green of varying shades ; the colors, 
here and there deepened by the shadows 
cast along their sides by the passing 
clouds, offer a feast of beauty to eyes 
that for days have been confined to the 
wilderness of waters. One has only to 
put his foot on shore, however, within 
the thickly-settled part of the city, to be 
disenchanted. The town itself is for 


the most part poorly built, and filled 
with a miserably degraded population 
of all colors, mostly black, using a lingo 
of negro-English. The blood of Euro- 
peans has been mixing here with Afri- 


can blood for near two hundred years, 
and it is doubtful whether the latter has 
been much improved. Here and there 
one meets with’a good-looking mulatto, 
or a finely-shaped negro. But the pre- 
vailing type of humanity is sadly infe- 
rior, and affords not much encourage- 
ment to those who contemplate the 
possible admixture of the two races in 
our own country. No humanitarian ab- 
stractions should lead us to slight this 
testimony of fact. Doubtless there are 
moral as well as physical causes for the 
degradation of the mixed populations of 
the West Indies and South America. 
The marriage-tie is lightly regarded ; 
the moral¢raining of children is almost 
unknown; the lower classes multiply 
and live more like brutes than human 
i beings. So it has been, and so it is 
likely to be for generations to come. 
While in port the squadron was vis- 
ited by Santa Afia. His coming had 
been announced; and although his well- 
known character made any demonstra- 
tion of honor distasteful to most of the 
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officers, etiquette required the usual 
salute of twenty-one guns due to an ex- 
President. In person the General is 
tall and of rather commanding presence. 
His physiognomy, however, does not be- 
lie his reputation for lust and craft and 
treachery. His house is called the 
harem, and his life outrages the moral 
sense even of St. Thomas. 

After a week’s anchorage the squad- 
ron set sail again for Cayenne, South 
America—our course taking us in sight 
of the islands of St. Dominic, St. Chris- 
topher, Barbadoes, and Martinique. The 
passage was a delightful one. Our eyes 
were feasted by the sight of the lofty 
mountain summits and rich green slopes 
of the western coast of Martinique, as 
we sailed along some two miles distarit 
through a sea of glass and under a 
cloudless sky. This was the New 
World to Columbus, for the islands 
around us were among the first that he 
discovered, and we could well imagine 
the rapture with which he gazed upon 
their beauties. On the twenty-sixth of 
November we approached the Salut 
Islands off the port of Cayenne, in 
French Guiana, South America. The 
depth of water not being sufficient near 
the town, we anchored close under a 
little island, some twenty miles distant. 
One of the vessels, however, the Zzs- 
carora, steamed up to Cayenne. This 
is a penal settlement of the French, 
containing some three or four thousand 
convicts. On the island near us were 
about a thousand more, guarded by a 
hundred soldiers. We learned that 
Orsini, who attempted the life of Napo- 
leon, was confined there—but were not 
allowed to see him, his confinement 
being close and rigorous, and therefore, 
in this climate, little less than a linger- 
ing death. The convicts are variously 
employed: some in the building of roads, 
fortifications, and terraces; others, in 
the different mechanical trades. Houses 
sufficiently comfortable are erected for 
them, and their hours of labor are not 
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unreasonable. When not at work they 
are allowed to go about the island, en- 
joying all the freedom that its narrow 
limits can give. They attend religious 
services in a neat little chapel, and when 
sick are kindly cared for in the hospital. 
On the whole, so far as one could ob- 
serve, they are humanely treated while 
conforming to the discipline and regula- 
‘tions of the island. For misconduct 
they are imprisoned, or put in irons, in 
which also they are compelled to labor. 
The officers in charge were uniformly 
courteous; and our visit to the island 
would have left only the most favorable 
impression of French kindness and hu- 
manity, but for a single melancholy in- 
cident. 

While standing on the quarter-deck 
of the Vanderbilt one evening, in con- 
versation with the First Lieutenant, I 
was startled by the cry of a “ man over- 
board.” 1 listened for an instant, and 
could distinctly hear a voice as of one 
struggling in the water. The Lieuten- 
ant immediately gave the order to lower 
a boat, and in another minute one was 
in the water, making toward the man, 
whose head was now visible some thirty 
or forty feet from the ship. Before the 
boat reached him I distinguished the 
word “American” repeatedly uttered 
with a sound unlike the tone of one of 
ourown men. My surmise that he was 
a convict trying to escape proved cor- 
rect. The poor fellow was soon brought 
aboard, nearly exhausted, with no other 
clothing than a pair of thin pants rolled 
above the knees. The Commodore and 
Captain hearing the commotion, had 
come on deck, and the man was at once 
brought before them. His story was 
soon told. He had been a soldier in 
the French army and was sentenced to 
transportation for ten years for knock- 
ing down a corporal who had insulted 
him. His time was nearly out, but he 
had no hope of returning, for no one 
who came here ever found his way back. 
He supposed that under the American 
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flag he would find liberty and protection, 
and had accordingly ventured, under 
cover of the night, to swim out to the 
ship. His desire for liberty must have 
been strong indeed! for if retaken, he 
was sure to be shot, and in swimming to 
the ship he had run great risk of being 
devoured by the sharks, with which the 
harbor abounds. When told that he 
could not remain on board, but must go 
back to the island, his face was the very 
picture of woe. He quietly answered 
that he should be shot if his attempt at 
escape were discovered ; but the tones 
of his voice, no less than his look, in- 
dicated the agony of the poor fellow’s 
mind. Every heart, both among officers 
and men, was moved with sympathy; 
but no alternative was possible. We 
were in a French port, partaking of its 
hospitalities. We could not interfere 
with its laws, nor harbor those whom 
we knew to be amenable to them as 
criminals. Of this the Commodore told 
the man, at the same time assuring him 
of his sympathy and wiilingness to do 
all in his power for him. The choice 
was then given him either to stay on 
board over night and be sent back in 
the morning, or to return immediately. 
He chose to go at once, hoping to be in 
his place again before the roll was called 
for the night. Accordingly the boat was 
lowered, and he was taken ashore toa 
part of the island the farthest distant 
from the usual landing-place. The night, 
however, was not dark, and the guard 
on shore, must have watched the move- 
ment; for the next day we heard that 
he had been taken and shot. Visiting 
the island that day with one of the offic- 
ers, as we stood before the chapel wit- 
nessing the funeral service of three de- 
ceased convicts, whose remains were 
near the chapel door, I expressed to 
my companion the fear that the body of 
the poor fellow of the night before was 
in one of the coffins. So, alas! it proved. 
The laws of the island were inexorable. 
In the light of early morning he had 
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been Jed out by a band of soldiers to 
his doom, and the heart that panted 
with the desire of liberty 2 few hours 
before, had ceased to beat forever. Let 
us hope that his wish was found in 
death ; that the prayers said over his 
dead body were heard by the Good 
Father above, and that in the divine 
justice and mercy his soul has found a 
refuge from the cruel severity of which 
he was the victimhere. “So I returned 


and considered all the oppressions that 
are done under the sun, and beheld the 
tears of such as were oppressed, and 
they had no comforter ; and on the side 
of the oppressors there was power, but 
they had no comforter.” 


The event I 
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have narrated gave rise to sundry very 
animated discussions among the officers 
of the squadron. Some insisted that 
the duty we owed to society, no less 
than comity to the French Government, 
required the immediate delivery of the 
convict to the authorities on the island. 
Others held that we ought not to have 
refused him the protection of our flag, 
and that we had no right to treat him as 
a criminal, except upon legal proof and 
a formal requisition. The majority, 
however, sustained the Commodore in 
refusing to harbor a confessed convict, 
and after treating him kindly on board, 
simply returning him to the place of his 
own choice on the island. 





CHINESE 


HERE is much that is senti- 

mental; indeed, there is true 
poetry in the manner of burial which 
some of our American Indians give 
their deceased friends, in the place and 
occupations which their fancy paints in 
the realms where departed spirits live 
again, and in the longings of their own 
souls still to commune with the dead. 
In this way they cultivate the habit of 
day dreamers, encouraging their imag- 
ination to surround them with their lost 
loved ones, or in the solitudes of the 
forests, where there are no sounds but 
the moaning winds, they fancy to them- 
selves their own spirits taking wing to 
soar away amongst the clouds and be- 
yond the azure sky. When the young 
brave follows to her long resting-place 
the remains of her who but recently was 
his bride, and while a congregation of 
Indiaas, young and old, stand around 
as erect and as mute as the trees in 
those dark woods, the widowed husband 
himself fills up the grave, and builds 
over it a little hut, apparently unwilling 
that any other hand should share with 
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his in these last offices for the departed. 

There is something affecting in the 
sight of a decrepit, gray-haired Indian 
going daily to kindle a fire beside the 
newly-made grave of the wife who, hav- 
ing served him for scores of years, has 
now gone over to the happy hunting 
grounds before him. Here, for many 
days after the decease, he spreads her 
morning and evening meal, and here he 
waits for her, and seems to be convers- 
ing with her. There was sentiment also 
in that nature which suggested the hut 
itself as a fitting tomb for the wife — 
which suggested that the house made 
desolate and dark by the going out of 
that life which had been the [ight of this 
solitary cabin in the little clearing in the 
wilds, should be closed forever, and be 
never more profaned by subjecting it to 
the uses of ordinary life ; and therefore 
her grave is dug beneath the floor, the 
door and windows battened up, a high 
fence built around this mausoleum, 
while another cabin is constructed for 
the bereaved family. 

In like manner there is much that is 
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pleasing in the care bestowed by the 
Chinese upon the burial-places of their 
dead, and in the various devices for pre- 
serving the fragrance of their memory. 
The deceased are spoken of as “having 
departed,” “passed from this world,” 
as “not here,” or as “having left this 
dusty earth,” and as “gone to heaven.” 
So delicately do they touch upon the sub- 
ject of death. Various devices have been 
invented to perpetuate the memory of de- 
parted ones; such as by portraits hung 
up in the house ; by tablets on which are 
inscribed the names and titles of the 
deceased ; the tomb itself and the in- 
scription upon it; the room or niche in 
the dwelling entirely devoted to the 
spirits of ancestors and departed mem- 
bers of the family ; the remembrance of 
these departed spirits at all times of 
family rejoicings ; the provisions made 
for them at the season of the New 
Year’s festival the same as though they 
were present and personally participat- 
ing in the festivities ; but especially by 
the annual festival in the spring of the 
year called the “pure and resplendent 
festival ;” when the gates of the tombs 
and of Hades are supposed to be un- 
barred and left open for the space of 
thirty days, to give liberty to all the 
spirits to revisit the earth, to mingle 
once more in former scenes and to be 
regaled by the feasts which the living 
may make for them, and to carry back 
with them to the region of Shades the 
supplies which it is supposed they will 
need till the gates shall be opened 
again. At this season all who can com- 
mand the means visit their ancestral 
burial - places in families, spend much 
time in repairing them, and sometimes 
in planting flowers and trimming the 
trees and shrubbery; and people who 
see only these marks of respect for the 
dead, and know not how much idolatry 
is mixed with it, see nothing which is 
_reprehensible but much that is com- 
mendable. When, however, we become 
acquainted with some of their supersti- 
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tions respecting the dead, and when we 
know that they not only presume that 
the souls of those who have left the 
world need to be fed and clothed and 
amused the same as while in the body, 
but that they also fear their wrath or 
seek their aid, and therefore worship 
them with religious rites and address 
petitions to them, our admiration chang- 
es to pity. Some of these superstitions 
the residents of California have had 
opportunities of observing, but the ex- ff 
act meaning of many of these funeral 
ceremonies may not be generally under- 
stood. 

In the treatment of those nigh unto 
death there is sometimes that which 
seems inexplicable, for in one case 
those about making their exchange of 
worlds are waited upon with great ten- 
derness, and the best room in the house 
assigned them as the place in which the 
last act of life’s drama shall be per- 
formed ; while in another case the dy- 
ing one seems to be almost entirely 
abandoned by former associates, and fj 
some desolate corner, a place in the 
cellar, or an out-house is given him as 
the place where his dying bed shall be 
made. 

It is indeed sad to see what we some- 
times have to witness—a poor, friend- 
less mortal that has fought life’s many 
battles and fought them to the end, to 
find himself at last without a comfort 
able place to lay his worn-out, aching 
body; no friends to minister to him 
during the days of increasing weakness 
and in the hour of dissolution. And 
why is there such treatment of some of 
the sick who are supposed to be near to 
death? The reason is, because those 
within whose house or upon whose 
premises a person may die will be un- 
der the necessity of making provision 
for his burial ; (if there are not relatives 
or friends to do it) for if they refuse to do 
this they may expect to be troubled by 
the spirit of the deceased. There are 
also bad omens connected with death, | 
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which none are willing to have about 
their houses if it can be avoided. 

The body after death is laid upon the 
floor. The precise reason for this very 
few will undertake to tell; but when an 
aged Chinaman accounted for the prac- 
tice by, quoting from some of their 
books the phrase, “born of the earth 
and changed back again to earth,” we 
fancied that we saw a trace of tradition 
following down through all the genera- 
tions since the guilty pair in Paradise 
heard their sentence, “ Dust thou art, 
and unto dust shalt thou return.” While 
lying on the ground or on the floor it is 
that the soul or souls are supposed to 
be taking their departure from their 
original tenement. The Chinese speak 
of the “three souls and seven spirits” 
of aperson. The first, or three Wan, 
are the spiritual soul, and are supposed 
to be the energy of the Vang or the 
male principal of the Dual powers ; 
while the seven PA, or the animal soul, 


are supposed to partake of the Yim, or 
the female principal of the Dual pow- 


ers; these are sometimes defined as 
the “powers or faculties of the senses, 
nervous perceptions, and animal spirits 
as distinguished from the reason.” 

No Chinaman can give us a very 
clear account as to the disposition of all 
these souls and spirits after death ; but 
in some parts of the country there is this 
belief, viz: that of the three souls, one 
abides with the body and the coffin, and 
hovers about the tomb;: the second 
takes up its abode in the ancestral tab- 
let, and is the spirit which is worshipped 
in the hall of ancestors; and the third 
goes direct to appear before the king, 
who is represented as holding his court 
in the infernal regions. There this 
soul is judged, and the sentence is 
passed according to the character and 
deeds of the person while living, or ac- 
cording to the intercessions and offer- 
ings made for it by survivors. 

Rites for the dead vary somewhat in 
different parts of the country. In some 
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places while the body is on the ground 
and the souls are departing, a Tauist 
priest is employed to chant portions of 
their ritual, accompanied with the beat- 
ing of gongs and drums and the explo- 
sion of powder-crackers. The noise of 
drums, gongs, and crackers is for the 
purpose of frightening away evil spirits. 
The firing of guns and crackers, how- 
ever, is not common amongst the Can- 
tonese at their funerals, we are told. 

After death articles of food are placed 
near the body; abundant or meagre ac- 
cording to the ability of the friends. 
These are supposed to be for the sup- 
ply of the departed spirit. Some of the 
provisions are presented to the mouth 
of the deceased by the oldest son, or if 
there is no son present, then by some 
other near relative or friend, who kneels 
beside the body while feeding the spirit. 

Large sums are often expended in 
dressing the body for its journey to the 
world of spirits. The best suit is put on, 
or new garments are provided through- 
out, and of costly materials where 
there is sufficient means to meet the ex- 
pense ; and where there are not means, 
cheaper materials are used, and even 
garments of paper have been employed, 
which may be put together in such a 
way as to resemble clothing very closely. 

Much solicitude is expended on the 
subject of the “longevity boards,” or 
coffin; the desire being to procure 
that which is most durable. In China 
the aged often provide coffins for them- 
selves beforehand, or sons make pres- 
ents of this article to their parents, thus 
furnishing a proof of filial regard, and 
putting at rest any solicitude of the 
parent lest when dead there might not 
be funds sufficient to procure the “lon- 
gevity boards,” and furnish them a be- 
coming burial. 

When the body is washed, dressed, 
and prepared for the coffin, and cov- 
ered with a white cloth, tables of pro- 
visions are set for the regaling of this 
particular spirit, and also to appease 
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such other spirits as may be hovering 
around. Among these provisions there 
must be five kinds of animal food un- 
cooked, and the five kinds which are 
cooked ; also a variety of cakes and 
dishes of vegetables, with fruits, wine, 
and tea. The spectator may notice 
whoie fowls and fish fantastically orna- 
mented ; also a pig’s head, or an entire 
hog ; with pyramids of cakes and fruits, 
and vases of flowers. All these are 
borne to the grave at the time of the 
interment, where they are again ar- 
ranged in order, and suffered to remain 
awhile as an offering to the dead, and 
are then brought home to furnish a re- 
past to the family and friends. 

Before the body is placed in the coffin, 
and while the offerings remain upon the 
tables, mourning women are gathered 
around, who cause the air to resound 
with their wailings. The wife, concu- 


bines, and daughters-in-law, or any 
friend, may join in these wailings ; but 


often there are only hired mourners. 

These lamentations are exceedingly 
lugubrious, and are a mixture of sobbing, 
of eulogies of the dead, and of regrets 
for the bereavement, and deprecating 
the sad lot of those who have been 
robbed of a friend, or of a support and 
provider. The speeches are generally 
improvised ; but sometimes are accord- 
ing to formulas which have long been 
used, and which have been wailed over 
myriads of corpses. 

Any relation or friend who is so dis- 
posed may contribute his quota to these 
audible demonstrations of grief; and 
one will say: “O, thou departed one, I 
am thy relative; this day hast thou 
suddenly deceased. Never can our af- 
fection perish; it is impossible to re- 
strain weeping; from this time never 
more may we behold thee. In the part- 
ing our heart is torn; but we hope that 
after death thy soul has joy and peace, 
having ascended to the heavenly pal- 
ace, there continually to confer pros- 
perity on thy children and grand-chil- 
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dren. While in life, all thy dealings 
with men were benevolent and right- 
eous; with an upright heart dwelling 
amongst men, performing thy business 
with wisdom. By. right, heaven ought 
to have prolonged thy age to a hundred 
years. Wherefore then by this one 
sickness art thou already dead? We 
are thy relatives, we are thy friends; 
and how shall not our bowels be sun- 
dered by the force of our distress and 
lamentations! Alas, alas!” 

When one mourner ceases another 
commences and chants his or her dirge, 
and says: “Alas, alas! Why was it 
not I that had died rather than be 
doomed to remain in the land of the 
living, an inheritor of trouble and grief, 
while thou art removed? Thou, so tal- 
ented and wise; thou oughtest to have 
been spared to become an officer of the 
empire, even as a pillar of the royal 
palace.” And perhaps another adds: 
“O, thou oughtest to have been spared 
to thy native town, the hope of the 
inhabitants, and to’ whom they look. 
Thou wast one who wert able to teach 
thy sons all righteousness, and all up- 
right measures. But now thou art gone. 
Alas, alas!” 

We have been told that it is not an 
uncommon occurrence for old family 
troubles to be referred to in some indi- 
rect way, as when a secondary wife 
(with no occasion for the use of counter- 
feit sorrow) will wail out: “Ah me! 
Who now will take my part when op- 
pressed by the mistress?” and as when 
the daughter-in-law sobs out her appre- 
hensions of increased tyranny from the 
mother-in-law, by saying: “ Alas! what 
will become of me since my only friend 
is departed?” 

At Chinese funerals in San Francisco 
these hired mourning women are some- 
times put into carriages to follow the 
body to the grave. They may be known 
by the white garments and white hoods 
which they wear—white being the fune- 
ral color. 
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In many cases a band of Chinese musi- 
cians is employed to join in the proces- 
sion, and escort the deceased to his last 
resting-place. Whatever may be the 
design in furnishing this music, we out- 
side barbarians are apt to regard it as 
better adapted to frighten away evil 
spirits than to furnish agreeable enter- 
tainment to a disembodied soul. 

Funerals of aged men, or dignitaries, 
which are designed to be very impres- 
sive, often have one or more young men 
following the hearse on foot. These 
represent the sons of the deceased, and 
are dressed scantily in some coarse fab- 
ric of dirty white ; they are barefooted, 
leaning upon a cane, and go bowing 
down with their face towards the earth, 
being supported by a friend on either 
side. All this is emblematical not only 
of their crushing sorrow, but also of the 
irreparable loss sustained by the family ; 
intimating that now as the head and 
support of the house is removed, the 
survivors will be left without a pro- 
vider, and must therefore pursue the 
remainder of life’s journey in poverty 
and sorrow. 

Those strips of brown paper, pierced 
with holes, to represent strings of cop- 
per coin, and which are scattered in 
such profusion as a Chinese funeral 
cortége proceeds to the place of inter- 
ment, are denominated “money for buy- 
ing the road.” 

The theory is, that everywhere there 
may be hungry or ill-disposed spirits 
who have it in their power to stop on 
the way the spirit of the deceased, or 
by other means to interfere and prevent 
his peaceful settlement at the tomb pro- 
vided for him; therefore this paper, 
representing money, is scattered every- 
where along the road to buy from the 
vagrant spirits the right of way. 

At the place of sepulture those pro- 
visions previously mentioned are again 
arranged before the grave; and liba- 
tions of wine and tea are poured out; 
and large supplies of money, clothing, 
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and other things, supposed to be needed 
by the deceased in the world to which 
he has gone, are sent on after him. 
The money is paper cut and folded so 
as to represent gold and silver bars, or 
copper cash; and this is burned in large 
amounts. Paper is made into boxes to 
represent chests of clothing. There 
may be paper servants, also a sedan 
chair with its bearers; and all these 
are burned and thus sent over into the 
world of spirits. While the corpse re- 
mained in the house, before the funeral, 
these images and paper representations 
of furniture were arranged around the 
body; the servants being represented 
as in the act of waiting upon their 
master. 

We have mentioned but a few of the 
most prominent and common customs 
of the Chinese in the burying of their 
dead, as they are witnessed in this city. 
Were we to give a full account of all the 
superstitions and practices, in relation 
to the dead as they are learned by living 
amongst this people in their own land, 
a good-sized volume would be needed 
to contain the record of them. After 
the death there are at certain intervals 
days prescribed for renewed mourning ; 
and each day has its prescribed cere- 
monies. 

We have noticed that the fourteenth 
day after the decease of a friend is 
often observed as a day of renewed 
mourning; then each recurring thir- 
tieth day, for the space of a year; and 
then afterwards each anniversary is re- 
membered by the family as a day of 
mourning and of making offerings to 
the dead. It is, however, necessary to 
remark that the mourning rites are va- 
ried according to the age and relative 
position of the deceased. Parents are 
most lamented, and the offerings to 
their manes are the most abundant, 
and the anniversaries of their death 
longest remembered ; while the young 
members of a family are buried with 
comparatively little ceremony; and 
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young girls and infants receive very 
little attention, either in the burial or 
afterwards. 

Children wear mourning for parents 
for the space of three years ; and this 
badge of mourning is whitish, or slate- 
colored garments with a white collar, 
and a white cord braided into the cue. 
During the latter part of this season of 
mourning the white collar and white 
cord are exchanged for those which are 
colored blue. 

During the first forty-nine days of 
mourning there may be seen suspended 
on the wall of the room formerly occu- 
pied by the deceased some form of elegy, 
such as the following: “While thou 
wert living we rejoiced ; but now, being 
dead, it is impossible for us not to wail. 


We are cut off from the hearing of thy | 


voice, and thy form no more may we 
meet again. How many times we cry 
with mournful voice and lacerated hearts, 


and pearly tears dropping to the earth.” 
Another is like this: “After thy de- 
parture we remember what thou wast 


while living. It shames us that we are 
not able more fully to record thy vir- 
tues. Approaching thy funeral car, we 
only have grief and tears to offer.” 

It is not uncommon to mingle with 
these expressions of praise for the dead 
and grief for their own bereavement, 
some petitions to the deceased, that as 
he has opportunity he will personally 
aid or employ his intercession in be- 
half of his surviving relatives or friends. 
Prayers are addressed to ancestors, im- 
ploring them to appear for the curing of 
diseases, to avert calamities, and in what- 
ever way they may be able, to bestow 
prosperity and happiness upon their 
posterity. 

A full discussion of this subject, viz: 
the care bestowed upon the dead and 
the provisions made for the souls of the 
‘departed, would require us to give an 
account of the Buddhist doctrine, of 
purgatory, and of the transmigration of 
souls ; of the Tauists’ notions respecting 
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spirits—their agency and interference in 
human affairs, and the methods of deal- 
ing with them. It would require also that 
we describe the whole manner of, and the 
reasons for, ancestral worship, which is 
older than the religions of Buddha and 
Tau. No such task, however, do we 
propose to undertake at present. 

That religion of which we have spoken 
as more ancient than either that of 
Buddha or Tau, included the worship of 
heaven and earth, the gods of the land 
and grain, of the hills and rivers, and 
the spirits of ancestors. The worship 
of the sages and of the Emperor has 
been added to the list of objects wor- 
shipped. While, however, there are 
these separate sects, still it is very sel- 
dom indeed we may meet with a China- 
man who has not his head full of the 
superstitions of all the three. All 
Chinamen worship ancestors; all live 
in dread of the spirits; scarce any are 
sure that there may not be purgatorial 
torments, or that they may not be 
doomed to myriads of births in an un- 
ending series of transmigrations. With- 
out enlarging upon either of these topics, 
this much it seemed necessary to say in 
order to furnish a clue to reasons for the 
various rites performed for the dead, and 
we will in what follows speak merely of 
two or three additional ceremonies of 
the Chinese in behalf of the deceased, 
and respecting which questions are so 
often asked. 

On the second month of the Chinese 
year, and twenty-fourth day, correspond- 
ing to April fourth of our calendar, which 
day this year occurred on the Sabbath, 
every man, woman, and child in the 
Chinese quarter seemed to be excited 
about something. Great numbers of 
hacks and baggage-wagons were stand- 
ing at their doors, and all day long there 
were streams of vehicles going and 
returning on the Lone Mountain road ; 
and every wagon, besides its load of 
human beings, carried a baked hog, 
with trays of provisions of various kinds, 
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and baskets of paper money, candles, 
and incense. 

What was the cause of that extraor- 
dinary excitement? That was 7sing 
Ming, the pure and resplendent festival. 
It was the day on which the doors of 
the tombs and the gates of Hades were 
thrown open, and ail the spirits were set 
at liberty, and granted an entire month’s 
holiday ; therefore all their surviving 
relatives, friends, and neighbors hast- 
ened to meet them on their coming 
forth, with congratulations, with feast- 
ing, and presents, and gayety. 

One hundred and twenty-six hogs had 
previously been selected at the butchers 
for the occasion; these were baked 
whole in their large ovens, having been 
previously prepared by boning and 
spicing. The chickens, ducks, and fish 
made ready for the day were in much 
greater numbers, with an unlimited 
amount of pastry, fruit, and wine. 

A visit to the Chinese burying-ground 
on the following day would give one 
some idea of what had been done by 
the worshippers at the tombs on Sun- 
day. Before the vault in which some 
of their dead are deposited, and all 
around amongst the graves, were piles 
of ashes, where had been burned the 
paper money ; half-burned candles and 
stumps of incense sticks standing every- 
where showed what an amount of money 
must have been expended on these 
articles ; heaps of boiled rice lay here 
and there; for it seems that a more 
abundant meal was provided than the 
spirits were able to consume. Each 
company of worshippers had spread out 
their provisions before the graves of 
their own dead, had poured out libations 
of wine upon the ground, had repaired 
the tombs, and had prostrated them- 
selves, and bowed in the various attitudes 
of worship before the graves, and had 
said some form of prayer. Before leav- 
ing the place they had scattered broad- 
cast many handfuls of rice, and sprin- 
kled wine upon the ground around them, 
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which might be appropriated by any 
forlorn spirits who had no friends or 
kindred to meet and feast them. 

The Chinese spirits at Lone Moun- 
tain appear to be as clannish as are 
their surviving relatives in the city ; for 
the dead of the different companies lie 
in separate enclosures. 

Those poor women, the courtesans, 
while their bodies are buried amongst 
the people of whose district they were 
natives, yet is there a separate tablet 
and a rude altar erected to their mem- 
ory; which tablet and altar are en- 
closed with a wall; and here also were 
the evidences that expensive sacrifices 
had been offered to feast the spirits of 
these unfortunates. 

This worship at the tombs is designed 
to be not only for the benefit of those 
who have recently deceased, but for the 
whole line of ancestors, reaching back 
to the very beginning, even to the 
original parents of the family. 

The sacrifices and prayers are offered 
and the worship rendered to the entire 
line of ancestors in the one ceremony. 
Written prayers are sometimes laid 
upon the tomb, and left there till the 
spirits may have sufficient time to con- 
sider them, or until the winds tear them 
to fragments. We add here a specimen 
of such prayers: “I —— » (say, I, 
Wong Ah Ching) in behalf of this 
family, (or this company of individuals) 
with sincerity of purpose, present these 
hogs and sheep and fowls and the five 
cooked sacrifices, together with fruit, 
candles, incense, and money, with the 
prescribed ceremonies ; and we presume 
to announce that —— and and 
—— (mentioning the names of the 
several worshippers) are now before 
thy tomb, and are saying “hus: ‘ Ages 
following in their order, a flowing stream 
of years, it has come so quickly to the 
second month of this present spring ; 
following down far from the origin, (from 
the head of the ancestral line) yet not so 
far as to obliterate our memory of our 
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ancestors. With exceeding circum- 
spection we take now the offerings and 
presents, our annual sacrifices, praying 
and expecting that illustrious blessings 
will be conferred upon ws your pos- 
terity. Our ancestors have souls; let 
them now descend and accept these 
offerings.’ ” 

The worship being ended, and the 
tombs having been repaired, the barba- 
cued hog and other provisions are 
gathered up, and the party returns 
home to spend the remainder of the 
day in feasting upon that portion of the 
meats which the spirits have been un- 
able to devour; and not unlikely some 
portions of the “golden pig” may find 
their way back to the butcher’s shop 
again, to be “sold in the shambles.” 

The belief that the disembodied spirit 
needs such attentions from survivors 
leads the Chinaman to make provision, 
should he die away from home, that his 
remains may be conveyed back to his 
native village, where kindred to remote 
generations may visit the resting-place 
of his ashes, and minister to the wants 
of the spirit, which it is hoped may 
be called home by the ceremonies ap- 
pointed for this purpose, and which are 
employed in the case of those who die 
abroad. 

In their native country also is the 
ancestral temple, in which are deposited 
the ancestral tablets of the family, or 
the clan, and which is thrown open for 
feasting, or worship, or theatrical per- 
formances, at certain seasons which are 
memorable in that particular family. 
Such entertainments are supposed to be 
gratifying to the spirits, and will pro- 
pitiate their favor. 

The want of ancestral temples in 
California is, to a certain extent, sup- 
plied by a provision which is made by 
the several companies. In each of the 
Ui Kins, or company houses, a room is 
devoted to the dead. Instead of sepa- 
rate tablets for each individual that has 
deceased, the name of the person whose 
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death has been reported is inscribed on 
one common tablet, and before the con- 
stantly increasing mortuary record an 
altar is erected, and above the altar a 
lamp is suspended, the light of which 
must never go out. Here relatives and 
fellow villagers come to drop a tear, 
and to present the offerings to the souls 
of those whose fathers and mothcrs, 
wives and children have long been 
waiting their return, but who wait in 
vain. 

Besides the attentions paid to their 
own dead there remain, as is supposed, 
myriads of souls who have no surviving 
friends to care for them. Orphan 
souls,” “wandering souls.” Not only 
does the feeling of benevolence prompt 
them to devise measures to meet the 
necessities of such friendless spirits, but 
self-interest also; because these souls, 
as is believed, have it in their power to 
torment and harm whomsoever they 
may harbor spite against ; and if allow- 
ed to remain houseless, or hungry and 
naked, they may follow with persecutions 
those who might have relieved them but 
did not. For this reason the fourteenth 
day of the seventh month of every year 
is set apart as the festival for vagrant, 
orphan, and pauper spirits, when the 
streets of every Chinese city, village, 
and borough are decorated with minia- 
ture garments made of paper; when 
feasts are spread by the road-side; 
when bands of music are employed to 
regale the ears of the spirits with notes 
they once delighted in, and which they 
are believed still to love; and when 
priests are employed to chant prayers 
for the release of any friendless souls 
still shut up in purgatory. Such oc- 
casions do not pass without the con- 
sumption of large amounts of fire-crack- 
ers, paper money, incense, and candles, 
accompanied with ceremonies and noises 
already far too familiar to the ears of 
all who have resided long in the neigh- 
borhood of these people so mad upon 
their idols. 
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Partly because of the Chinaman’s love 
for his native land, and the desire that 
his last resting-place shall be where the 
ashes of his kindred lie, but principally 
in order that his bones may receive 
from his relatives and descendants the 
attentions which are above described, 
it is that so much solicitude is exhibited 
that the remains of those who die abroad 
may be returned for final interment in 
the ancient tombs. Consequently a 
large portion of the Chinese in Califor- 
nia have secured this object by the pre- 
payment of a special sum to their U7 
Kiin, or to some independent associa- 
tion, which guarantees to find the body 
wherever it may be buried, and at the 
proper time to send it to his friends. 
The reception of the body, or the ashes, 
and its reinterment when it arrives in 
China, involve a considerable expense. 
Also there must be religious ceremonies 
to lure home the spirit, as well as the 
care ip bringing home the body, so that, 
as we see, it must cost a large amount 
for a Chinaman to die and to get finally 
laid down where “the weary may be at 
rest.” 

Perhaps there is no thought more 
prominent in a Chinaman’s mind than 
this which concerns his future condition. 
In China, as before remarked, old peo- 
ple in some instances buy coffins for 
themselves long before they need them ; 
and filial sons present coffins to their 
parents against the day of their depart- 
ure. Likewise many prayers are said, 
alms given, and good works performed, 
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in order to procure a favorable reception 
in the world of spirits; but above all 
there is a desire for male children, and 
descendants who may perpetuate the 
family line, and so secure the ancestral 
offerings from generation to generation, 
and thus on forever. 

From the evidence here presented, 
few, we think, will doubt that the spirits 
of the Chinese dead, if they still retain 
the animal appetites and human sensi- 
bilities unrefined, have any ground of 
cemplaint that their surviving friends or 
descendants have not done all that was 
in their power to secure for them an 
eternity of bliss according to their esti- 
mate as to what constitutes the essence 
of bliss ; nevertheless, much as we our- 
selves might relish a savory dish of pig 
and chicken, none of us, we think, would 
be willing to exchange the anticipations 
of a paradise in which hunger, thirst, 
and carnal desires may never more tor- 
ment us, for a heaven of tinsel money, 
tallow candles, paper garments, boiled 
rice, and samshu, with Chinese theatri- 
cals and Buddhistic mummeries inter- 
mingled. Neither is there one of us 
who does not admire the earnestness 
with which they endeavor to make pro- 
vision for a future state, while at the 
same time it makes us very sad to see 
how utterly mistaken they are. There 
is room for them all in that place where 
“the many mansions be,” and there is 
a power which is able to fit them for 
companionship with prophets and apos- 
tles. 
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THE MAN WITH A HOLE IN HIS HEAD. 


HEN the noon-day summer sun 

pours its rays into the shallow 
hollow of Mooney Fiat, it is an exceed- 
ing uncomfortable and heated place. 
On all sides rise the dull, dry ridges of 
those lesser heights of the Sierra Neva- 
da, known as the foot-hills, crowned 
with a sparse growth of scrubby oaks 
and pines—and scarcely hiding the 
bricky-red soil, parched and baked by 
the long summer heats. The dry grass 
shades off the feeble tones of the foliage 
into the buff and white dust of the only 
road that winds through the straggling 
village. Here and there on the hill- 
sides are gaping, empty mouths of dis- 
used and useless tunnels—dumb orators 
that preach to the passer-by of man’s 
hopes and man’s disappointments. Be- 
low are empty houses, once tenanted 
by the sanguine men who had hoped to 
“strike it rich” in those tunnels which 
now yawn wearily on the bare slopes 
above ; and here and there are dotted 
in a few habitations of those who earn 
a precarious living in the gold diggings 
which still lure on the workers in the 
gulches and creeks that run among the 
serrated ridges around the flat valley 
in which the village lies. The settle- 
ment has a sorrowful and seedy look. 
And when the Nevada stage dashes 
through the place, going down at morn- 
ing, or going up at night, it is pitiful to 
see the dejected air of unresisted decay 
into which it relapses as soon as the 
slight agitation of its temporary wake- 
fulness has passed away. The unpaint- 
ed miners’ cabins, brown with age and 
warped with dryness; the dull dusti- 
ness which pervades the village; the 
frayed-out and unravelled appearance 
of the groups of houses ; the utter ab- 
sence of all verdure—these all make 


the barren, lifeless little hamlet a most 
uninviting spot. 

And as Obed Murch sat sprawled out 
on a huge granite bowlder at the top of 
Poverty Ridge, his rock-hammer in one 
hand and his tamping-iron in the other, 
he thought that Mooney Flat had never 
looked so repulsive, so unlike his native 
village of Penobscot, in Maine, as now. 
The sun poured wearyingly down into 
the flat basin below him, deluging the 
whole hollow with blinding light. Not 
a breath of air was stirring ; and from 
the ragged chimneys of the shanties 
rose straight up the thin blue smoke 
that told of twelve o’clock dinners with- 
in. A few panting goats were huddled 
under the shade of a lone pine-tree 
standing in the midst of the village— 
a sign-post for the whisky-shop, and 
crowned with a topmast which had once 
supported a rather worn National flag. 
Obed could see across the hot waste of 
hill below him the door of his humble 
cabin wide open; the white table- 
cioth gleaming within, and Priscilla 
flitting to and fro. Obed was a family- 
man, and had married Priscilla two 
years ago, when he was getting out 
lumber at Puget Sound. And as he 
lifted up his hammer to strike a few 
more blows on the tamping-iron, he 
looked down at the granite bowlder on 
which he sat, and wondered if ever he 
should earn a better home for her than 
she now had in dull Mooney Flat, where 
he was blasting stone, and generally 
“Jumping about” for a livelihood. He 
sighed drearily ; and, as he thought of 
the poor prospect before him, he gave 
an awkward sideling blow with his ham- 
mer—for there was a tear in his eye, 
and it bothered him. There was a 
quick puff of smoke—a tearing shriek 
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of a small explosion—and before Obed 
Murch could wipe the tear from his 
eye, he lay flat on his back with his 
heels in the air, and a clean hole cut 
from under his chin to the top of his 
head, where the slender tamping-iron 
had gone through bone, muscle, brain, 
skull, and scalp. 

“ Dead as a mackerel.” 

This was the verdict of a rough 
miner who, coming down with his com- 
rades from the gulch above, saw the 
premature explosion of Obed’s blast 
and the attendant catastrophe. And to 
all appearances Obed was as near his 
grave as a man could well be without 
having exchanged his work-day garb 
for the spotless raiment in which most 
men are sent to their last resting-place. 
So the miners, a little subdued by this 
untimely taking-off of their neighbor, 
shouldered him tenderly and carried 
him down the hill, Hy Fender loiter- 
ing along in the rear, curiously regard- 
ing the fatal tool in his hand, and won- 
dering if a man could live after a tamp- 
ing-iron, twenty-two inches long and 
one-half of an inch in diameter, had 
gone clean through his head. 

But Obed Murch was still alive. 
When his wife Priscilla came to the 
door to wave a towel as a signal to her 
husband that his dinner was ready, and 
saw six men bringing home her hus- 
band, with one following behind like a 
solitary mourner, she knew exactly what 
had happened, and turned back into the 
house, shoved the unneeded dinner- 
table against the wall, made ready the 
neat white bed in the corner for the 
wounded man; and when the sad pro- 
cession had crossed the dusty road and 
crowded in at the narrow doorway, she 
asked: “Is he badly hurt ?” 

“ Dead as a mackerel.” 

Mooney Flat is not favorable to the 
growth of sentiment; and Jotham Snow- 
man, the deliverer of this verdict, was 
unsentimental— and unmarried. Pris- 
cilla did not weep, nor moan, nor shriek. 
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She helped to lay her husband gently 
on his bed, and turning to the last 
speaker, she said: “ Now you, Jotham, 
jest you get Squire Thornton’s pony, 
and ride over to Timbuctoo after Dr. 
Otis as quick as God’ll let you.” Joth- 
am departed straight ; and the Squire’s 
yellow pony was making a white cloud 
of dust on the Empire Ranch ridge as 
Priscilla sat down by the bedside and 
bathed her husband’s face in spirits of 
camphor. This was all the poor woman 
could do ; and the gossips, who gathered 
in to sympathize with the mourner, 
curiously eyed the round red hole in 
the top of the head—but suggested no 
remedy nor other restorative. Obed 
lay motionless, but not quite breathless ; 
and the silent group waited for the doc- 
tor—a mighty man of physic, who had 
brought many a hopeless case from 
death’s door before now. 

It was dark when Dr. Otis, after a 
long and exhausting attendance by the 
bedside of the supposed dying man, 
stepped out into the cool evening air. 
Obed’s fate had been canvassed in ev- 
ery cabin of the village ; and nothing 
but a sublime confidence in Dr. Otis’s 
power to work miracles had prevented 
the populace from sending out two of 
their number to Dead Man’s Gulch to 
dig a grave. Three or four miners and 
axemen sat whittling on the logs as the 
doctor came out; and Hy Fender 
asked: “ Well, now; has he passed in 
his checks ?”” The doctor smiled good- 
naturedly, and said: “It would be no 
surprising thing if Obed Murch would 
outlive you yet, Hiram.” 

“ What—with a hole in his head!” 

“ Aye—with a hole in his head from 
bottom to top, and clean through the 
brain at that. You see, the iron was 
small and smooth ; it parted the forma- 
tions of the brain, cut no large blood- 
vessels, did not injure the cerebral or- 
gans, and left him only senseless. I 
believe he will recover.” 

“ Well, boys,” said Jotham Snowman, 
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“TI guess we won’t dig that grave to- 
night ; and some of you fellers had bet- 
ter lay round here to-night in case you’re 
wanted.” 

That night Obed Murch squeezed 
his wife’s hand when she whispered for 
him to give a sign if he recognized 
her voice. The next day he was fed 
with a weak broth of chicken—though 


the wound in his mouth pained him ex- © 


cessively. And in a month afterwards, 
he was sitting in the doorway, with all 
his faculties about him, contemplating 
with affectionate interest the smooth 
tamping-iron that had nearly done him 
to death—and with the hole in his head 
nicely covered by a small silver plate, 
over which the drawn scalp was promis- 
ing to grow kindly. 

And thus was death cheated of its 
prey by a skilful, well-trained surgeon, 
and a gentle, affectionate, and untiring 
nurse. 

But the times were hard with the 
Murch family; and all through the long 
months which followed the accident, 
when poor Obed was laid up in ordinary 
for repairs, nothing but a sturdy inde- 
pendence of character prevented them 
from crying out to their neighbors that 
they were miserably poor. But their 
neighbors—kind souls !—knew exactly 
the state of things in the Murch cabin ; 
and, with all the ingenuity that such 
exigencies call into action, they helped 
the Murches on one pretext and another 
—the recipients accepting temporary 
aid, which was covered with those harm- 
less little fictions that good-hearted 
people can always invent for the pur- 
pose. And so when Dr. Otis came to 
speak about his bill for services and at- 
tendance, Priscilla felt a little tremor 
in spite of herself. This was a sacred 
debt; it was to the good doctor who 
had saved Obed’s life. 

But the doctor had his plan of settle- 
ment. “Now, Murch,” said he, “ you 
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yours was not when that iron went up 
through your head ; but it will come by 
and by. I’m getting gray, I know, but 
I may outlive you. You may get blowed 
up yet; and as you will have no special 
use for that curious head of yours, 
why, I'll call it square if you will agree 
to let me have it after you have got 
through with it.” 

This staggered Murch not a little ; 
and his wife was disposed to resent such 
a proposition. But after contemplating 
it curiously for a day or two, both agreed ; 
and Dr. Otis gave Obed a receipt for 
all services rendered, absolutely declin- 
ing to take any written agreement as to 
the novel means of payment—laughing- 
ly declaring that if Obed’s word, at- 
tested by Obed’s wife, was not good for 
Obed’s skull, when he was done using 
it, a formal document would be no 
better. 

The curious facts in Murch’s case got 
into the newspapers, and two medical 
journals recorded the singular fact of 
a man’s brain being perforated by an 
iron rod without any fatal result. Con- 
sequently, when he went to the large 
town of Emilyville to live, he was the 
object of much remark and curiosity, 
and he thought this odd sort of noto- 
riety rather helped him in his attempts 
to win a livelihood, for in some way or 
another things prospered with him and 
he got even with the world in spite of 
his drawbacks. Ina few years after he 
went to Emilyville he had made him- 
self a comfortable home, something like 
that which he had: once known in old 
Maine, he thought, except this one was in 
the midst of a broad, flat valley, and the 
sharp and snowy mountains were dis- 
tant against a far-off horizon instead of 
hanging broodingly about the town. 

Murch had made a good many friends 
in his new home, and when Priscilla 
was taken down one summer with a 
fever, there were kind and sympathizing 


will have a louder call some of these ‘hands extended to help the childless 


days. We have all our time to dic; 


couple in their trouble. One of the 
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neighbors ran for a doctor who had 
lately moved into Emilyville, and had 
already made for himself a considerable 
name. Obed had had no sickness in 
his home and knew nothing of the phy- 
sician of the town; and he was not a 
little astonished when the new doctor 
proved to be no less than his old friend 
Otis—who had a mortgage on the skull 
of his old patient. Obed Murch was 
not a weak man, but the idea that he 
had promised his head to a living man, 
in advance of his own decease, had 
grown of late years to be very unpleas- 
ant to him, and so when Dr. Otis walked 
into his humble home in Enmilyville 
so unexpectedly, he was not a little 
taken aback and was almost sorry to 
meet him. The cheery doctor, how- 
ever, shook him heartily by the hand, 
and divining his thoughts, said good- 
naturedly: ‘Never you mind, Obed, 


you are not sent for yet; and your 
head is good for as many years on those 


shoulders as this one is on mine,” shak- 
ing his own gray locks. Obed denied 
all fear upon that point, but acknowl- 
edged that he had uneasy thoughts 
sometimes when he recollected his 
Strange bargain. 

Afterwards, when the doctor came 
out of Priscilla’s sick chamber, he said 
gravely to Obed: “My old friend, 
your time is not come yet, but Priscilla 
is called.” This was a sad blow to 
Obed, and he did not let go his hold on 
his beloved wife with much resignation. 
Priscilla was not a gentle woman, and 
sometimes her language had been 
rough with Obed ; but she was his true, 
loving, and honorable wife, and her 
counsels had been his guide in life. So 
when she was passing away and re- 
minded him of what he had owed to 
Dr. Otis, he listened awe-struck, as to 
a voice from out the grave. 

“Remember,” said Priscilla, “if it 
hadn’t been for Otis you would have 
gone five years before me. He saved 
your life, and you must n’t go back on 
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your promise to him. We made it to- 
gether, and if I had outlived you I 
meant to see it kept. He has set his 
heart on’t. Whoever comes after you 
must do your will in this matter.” Obed 
promised ; he meant to keep his word, 
and perhaps it was not his fault that he 
never did. And when he laid Priscilla 
in the bleak cemetery of Emilyville, he 
made up his mind to write his will so 
that his wishes might be known to those 
who should come after him. But men 
dislike making their wills. 

Priscilla’s death unsettled Murch 
once more; and, selling out his little 
property, he went back to Puget Sound, 
where he had wooed and won her whom 
he had so lately lost. Perhaps there 
was some vague fancy that he might 
find her again where he had first met 
her; at any rate, he was soon working 
in his old haunts again, and, strange to 
say, he took unto himself a second wife 
—Pheebe Morey by name; and there, 
where he had begun life with her who 
had gone, he began again with a new 
partner. Very different was Phebe 
from her predecessor. Light, trifling, 
vain, and superficial, she led the 
steady-going Obed a life much changed 
from what he had known before. She 
was tired of this isolated existence 
among the saw-mills of the Sound, and 
continually teased her husband, as she 
had teased her lover, to take her back 
to California, where they might live 
happily in some large town. 

Eating his solitary luncheon at noon 
one day, Obed saw the open doorway of 
the saw-mill darken, and looking up, 
beheld Dr. Otis. A little chill passd 
over him as he greeted his old-time 
preserver, but he managed to put a 
pleasant face on the matter, and found 
that the doctor had been, like himself, 
a rolling stone, and had finally bent his 
steps to the new territory as a more 
promising region for a professional man. 
Obed was really bothered at the sud- 
den appearance of him who had a claim 
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on his head, and when he went home to 
his supper that night his wife pouted 
and fretted because he was silent and 
glum, and would give no explanation 
therefor. His story had gone with him, 
and during the few years which had 
passed since he returned to Puget 
Sound, he had established something 
of an eccentric fame as “ The Man with 
a Hole in his Head.” Often had he 
good-naturedly allowed his prying neigh- 
bors to feel the silver plate under his 
scalp, and had showed them the scar 
hidden among the bushy whiskers that 
covered the place where the tamping- 
iron had passed up through his head 
from under his chin. But not even his 


wife knew of the bargain which he had 
made with Dr. Otis. 
keep it all the same. 

Obed could not very well avoid meet- 
ing Dr. Otis in the little village where 
they both lived now. 


Still, he meant to 


Perhaps he did 
not care to avoid him; still, he would 
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that receipt ; and I had rather pay it 
now in coin and have done with it.” 

The doctor laughed, and said: “ Nev- 
er you mind; my consideration was your 
promise, and I Il run the risk of your 
keeping it. “What! man,” he added, 
more gravely, “have you repented of 
your bargain?” 

“No,” said Murch, “not repented ; 
but you may never get your pay, and I 
would like to have it off my mind.” 

“Leave me alone for that,” was the 
shrewd reply; “if I slip off the hooks 
before you do, I shall lose; and that is 
my risk, not yours.” 

And though the doctor was a frequent 
guest at Murch’s house, sitting at his 
table and chatting gaily with his wife, 
Obed never spoke of the affair to him 
again ; but often, when the unconscious 
Otis was passing in and about his home, 
he would look almost savagely at him, 
muttering to himself: “He’s waiting 
for my head. Don’t he wish he may 


have preferred not being reminded of get it.” 


such an unpleasant thing as his ante- 
mortem disposition of his own head ; 
and he never saw the good doctor with- 
out thinking of the chances which there 
might be of the cool scientific man some 
day turning over his empty skull, as 
Hamlet might have handled poor Yor- 
ick’s. And he wondered in his own 
mind if the doctor would find anything 
curious about his wounded brain, and 
so desire to keep that in spirits. And 
he made a ghastly joke to himself, as he 
thought of the intoxicating liquor going 
to his brain. Only once did he men- 
tion the unpleasant topic to the doctor ; 
and then it was that he suggested 
that he was able to pay that old bill 
now, if the doctor would make it out 
for him. 

“ But,” said Otis, good - humoredly, 
“you have a receipted bill ; what more 
do you want?” 

“True,” said Obed; “but you may 
never get the consideration given for 


Some such feeling as this, added to 
his wife’s dajly importunities, may have 
induced Murch to quit the Sound coun- 
try and go to California. At any rate, 
for the next few years he moved about 
restlessly from place to place, never 
staying very long anywhere. His friends 
and acquaintances said it was a pity 
that his wife was of such a fickle dispo- 
sition. She was contented nowhere, 
but was continually dragging Obed about 
from place to place. Now, they were 
in the mines; then, in the lumber coun- 
try ; next, they were ranching in the San 
Joaquin Valley; and anon, they were 
keeping a tavern on the Scott Mountain 
stage road. Nobody knew that Obed 
was never well-pleased long in one place ; 
and his wife, quite likely, was injuriously 
reported of by those who did not notice 
that Dr. Otis, somehow, kept track of 
all their movements. It was a little 
singular, to be sure; but Otis never 
dwelt long in one place ; and he was so 
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attached to the man whose life he had 
saved, that he liked to live where he 
lived. And so it came to pass that 
Obed fairly hated the sight of the good 
doctor; and when he had moved to a 
new place, he waited uneasily until he 
had found that Otis was once more near 
him. He knew he would come; and 
though he swore a suppressed oath to 
himself when he saw his old and fast 
friend at last in his new home, he was 
restless and fidgety until the doctor 
came. Then he was morose, but tran- 
quil. 

The doctor was too kindly to make him- 
self obtrusive upon Murch: go he often 
contented himself by dwelling in an ad- 
joining town, where Obed did not see 
him except at long intervals. Still, Obed 
knew he was there; and when he met 
him on his errands of healing among 
the scattered settlers of the mountain 
passes, he greeted him warmly enough, 
but looked after him with a grim smile, 
and grumbled in his set teeth: “There 
goes the man that’s waiting for my head. 
Let him wait.” 

While he was living at San Marcel, 
there was every indication that the time 
for Obed Murch to die had come at 
last. He was very sick; and what was 
most unfortunate, there was no physi- 
cian in the place. There might be one 
at Red Dog; but Red Dog was over 
“the divide,” ten miles away, and with 
a rough road between. The emergency 
was pressing, and a kind neighbor was 
found to mount and ride to Red Dog to 
see if anybody had moved into the 
place to succeed to the practice of Dr. 
McTavish, who had drunk himself into 
a premature grave and a disused mining 
shaft one night, and had left no legit- 
imate successor. Murch was very sick 
with horrible spasms of colic, when 
back came his messenger with Dr. Otis, 
who had moved into Red Dog only a 
week before. Obed was not surprised in 
the least, and motioning his wife from 
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the room, he raised himself up in bed, 
and said: “See here, Doc; no foolish- 
ness, now; if you don’t do your level 
best to bring me out of this, you bet 
I’ll find some way to circumvent you 
yet.” 

“ But, my dear fellow,” said the doc- 
tor, with an injured air, “do you sup- 
pose I would n’t do my best to bring 
you out of this? Your time has not 
come yet, and if anybody can save you 
I can, and I will.” 

And he did. Obed Murch lived to 
repent him of his hasty judgment, and 
to thank his old friend for his faithful 
services. 

When the Idaho mining excitement 
broke out, Murch left his wife with 
the mother of his first wife, Priscilla, 
then living inS an Francisco, and went 
to the diggings. He lost sight of Dr. 
Otis for a while; but, with a singular 
fatality, he soon drifted back to Califor- 
nia, the Idaho venture not turning out as 
he expected ; and he took up his abode 
in San Francisco, sharing his home with 
his mother-in-law, Mrs. Dollkins. His 
old friend, Dr. Otis, was already estab- 
lished in a good practice in the city; 
and when Obed met him on the street 
a few days after his return, he winked 
significantly at the doctor, and said: 
“Waiting for me, are you?” It was 
Murch who had followed Otis this time. 
And there was an omen in it. 

One fine summer day, Obed Murch 
was brought home on a stretcher, dumb 
with apoplexy, and gasping for breath. 
He was laid on a couch, but only to 
die ; and as he passed away, he rallied 
for a moment, his dying eye lighting up 
as Dr. Otis entered the room. He 
gurglingly whispered: “Don’t call 
‘time’ on me yet, Doc; you may have 
my head to-morrow.” And this time 
Obed Murch had really “handed in his 
checks.” 

“ Poor dear,” said his wife, who had 
heard his last words to the doctor, “he 
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was out of his head at the very last.” 
The doctor smiled a grim smile, and 
saw trouble ahead, for he knew that 
Obed had never told this no-account 
young wife of his of the compact which 
he had made with his doctor. She was 
a flighty, weak-minded woman, without 
the least consideration for the require- 
ments of science, and totally ignorant 
of anatomy. Besides, the foolish woman 
appeared to have loved her husband, 

While preparations for the funeral 
were going on, Dr. Otis, as gently as 
possible, communicated to the widow 
the particulars of Obed’s early acci- 
dent, his marvellous cure, and the prom- 
ise which he had made to his preserver. 
“And so,” said the indignant woman, 
drying her tears for the moment, “you 
want to cut Obed’s poor dead head off, 
and make a ’natomy of him, do you?” 
The doctor explained that something 
like this was his desire. But the widow 
was obstinate. In vain did Otis plead 
the sacred promise of the deceased ; in 
vain did he recall the consent of Pris- 
cilla; in vain did Mrs. Dollkins aver 
reluctantly that she had heard her poor 
dead-and-gone Priscilla say that Dr. 
Otis had the promise of Obed’s skull, if 
he lived long enough to get it rightly. 
Mrs. Murch was not to be moved, and 
swore that no man, living or dead, should 
hack her husband’s body while she was 
about. And soto Lone Mountain did 
Obed go, taking his head with him into 
his sandy grave, where he was laid 
peacefully to rest. 

The disposition of Obed’s skull proved 
to be a sore subject with both the women. 
They had never agreed well together ; 
but, while Obed lived, he had managed 
to keep peace in the house. Now, 
however, Mrs. Dollkins, who thought 
Dr. Otis a hardly-used man, “could n’t 
abide” Mrs. Phoebe; and Mrs. Pheebe, 
who was horrified at the ghoul-like prop- 
osition of the doctor, determined that 
she would not live in the same house 
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with a woman who upheld him in his 
monstrous demands. So they dissolved 
partnership ; and the unconscious cause 
of all this trouble slept tranquilly in his 
grave, with his head safely on his shoul- 
ders. And the doctor waited. 

Years went slowly by, and Obed’s 
form was moulderihg in the grave, when 
a new feud flashed up between the two 
women. Dr. Otis married Mrs. Doll- 
kins. It caused great scandal, especial- 
ly to Mrs. Phoebe Murch. “To think,” 
she said, “of that old thing marrying a 
man young enough to be her grandson!”’ 
But there was not so much difference in 
the ages of the couple as all that; and 
Dr. Otis appeared satisfied with his 
choice, although she brought him small 
dowry beyond a little furniture and a 
small bit of iron which had once been 
blown perpendicularly through a man’s 
head at Mooney Flat. It was Obed 
Murch’s tamping-iron. Mrs. Otis was 
the mother-in-law of the deceased Obed 
Murch ; she was the mother of his wife, 
who had been a party to the compact 
which gave ,Dr. Otis the right to a cer- 
tain skull for which Murch had no 
further use. She was, moreover, the 
guardian of her deceased daughter’s 
good name and, in some sense, the 
custodian of the husband’s remains. 
Accordingly, she executed a paper giv- 
ing to the bearer, Dr. Peletiah Otis, 
the right and permission to exhume the 
body of her son-in-law, Obed Murch, 
and remove therefrom the skull of said 
deceased. It appeared as though Mrs. 
Pheebe had been circumvented. 

Armed with this document, Dr. Otis 
applied to the proper authorities for per- 
mission to carry out his plan; and, at 
night, to avoid prying curiosity, he pro- 
ceeded to the cemetery, attended by a 
trusty assistant. The pitying starlight 
looked down upon the opened lid of 
Obed’s last resting- place, and beheld 
the sudden wrench and twist which 
gave to Science and Dr. Otis that rare 
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specimen of anatomy—the skull of a 
man with a hole in his head. 

The wrath of Mrs. Phoebe when she 
found what had been done was dreadful 
to behold.. It was gently noised about 
that the doctor had promised an eminent 
professor of anatomy in an Eastern col- 
lege that he should have the skull for the 
college lectures and the college museum. 
It was said that the abducted cranium 
was in an express office, boxed up and 
ready for shipment. There were writs 
of replevin and other curious legal doc- 
uments out; and an angry widow went 
ramping about among the lawyers and 
detectives, urging them to bring to jus- 
tice the guilty doctor, and bring back to 
her the beloved head of her own Obed, 
now some three years dead. Mean- 


time, in a stout box, under an enormous 
pile of freight, Obed Murch’s fleshless 
skull was travelling to New York, 
ghastfully grinning to itself all the way. 


The yellow October moon shone 
weirdly in through the high gothic- 
arched windows of the library of Corin- 
thian College. The tall book-cases, 
covered with dust and heavy with black 
carvings, looked like antique monuments 
holding dead forms ; and one would al- 
most have expected that from these 
dark recesses, dim with the dust of 
ages, would step out the ghostly figures 
of the ancient writers whose names 
have long ceased to be syllabled by 
living men, and are kept here embalmed 
in the mouldy splendor of the grand old 
college library. Starting out of the 
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darkness of the alcoves, a few pale 
marble shapes of Roman orators, Greek 
poets, and lusty Briton kings, gleamed 
duskily as if half-alive. And up and 
down the clustered columns the fitful 
shadows of the elms by the windows 
chased each other like goblin ghosts. 

It was midnight ; and if ever spectral 
shapes appear to men, this was the time 
and the place. So thought the half- 
scared old watchman as he rose uneas- 
ily from his comfortable chair, where he 
had taken an, illicit nap; and looking 
warily down the long vista, he beheld 
the moon shining through the door of 
the museum of anatomy, which should 
be closed. Hobbling along to the 
arched -doorway, through which the 
moonlight streamed in a broad flood, 
he saw beyond a strange, dark figure 
gliding stealthily along, feeling its way 
by the glazed cabinets whose heavy 
cases lined the walls. The Shape 
stopped py one of the cabinets; and 
then he saw it was the headless figure 
ofaman. Softly rolling back the sash- 
door, the Shape put out its hand, and 
drew forth a gleaming white skull im- 
paled upon an iron rod, such as is used 
by those who blast rocks. It slipped 
the gibbering, bony skull up and down 
on the rod that pierced it from chin to 
crown, as if it were amused at the cu- 
rious sight ; then the awe-struck watch- 
er heard from the fleshless lips of the 
skull: “ Yes, you bet that’s me!” Un- 
less the watchman dreamed a horrid 
dream, he had seen the Spectre of the 
Man with a Hole in his Head. 
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N August, 1854, the schooner Henry, 

two hundred tons burden, ten Sand- 
wich Islanders, one great negro forward, 
and a captain, two mates, one cooper, 
one cook, and one passenger aft—sailed 
out of the Golden Gate bound ona 
“pick up” voyage along the coast of 
Lower California. We went forth to 
“pick up” whales, seals, aulones, (Ha/#- 
otis,a shell-fish in great repute among the 
Chinese) and anything else which might 
come in our way. Just abaft the fore- 
mast was a sort of brick altar, in which 
were set two immense try-pots ; still 
further aft came a collection of spars, 
booms, cordage, and barrels. Two whale- 
boats hung by the davits over the quar- 
ter, a yawl at the stern, and the entire 
deck was crowded with all manner of 
articles, lashed and stowed away, whose 
names are discouragingly maritime. 

At the end of a week the Henry sailed 
through a low cleft of rocks and anchored 
in a mill-pond of a bay nearly surround- 
ed by bare, treeless, shrubless, clinky- 
looking volcanic crags, with here and 
there a stalk of the uncomfortable, 
prickly giant cactus, standing out like 
an immovable sentinel in relief against 
the sky. On the rocky reef separating 
this miniature bay from the ocean, the 
Pacific incessantly beat, pounded and 
thundered, wasting its strength in the 
endeavor to pulverize the low barrier, 
sending sheets of spray quite to the op- 
posite side of the beach and through the 
narrow entrance, pulsating great, silent 
throbs of waves, which fell with a sub- 
dued and muffled crash on the shore of 
St. Bartholomew’s, or, as the whalemen 
would call it, “Turkle Bay.” Here the 
Henry staid two months. At five in the 
morning all, save one man, manned the 
boats and left the vessel. They were 


absent all day, and the solitary being 
left on board read, cooked, smoked, 
washed dishes, sang, wondered what 
might be going on in the world he had 
left behind, and threw billets of wood, 
belaying-pins and table-cloths at the vo- 
racious gulls, who were continually pi- 
rating about the quarters of turtle meat, 
hung up in the rigging, and with amaz- 
ing impudence at times descending into 
the cabin to investigate the breakfast- 
table crumbs. All this while the re- 
mainder of the crew were drenched with 
spray, clinging to surf-washed rocks, 
and awaiting the opportunity given 
them by the retiring surges to pry off 
with iron chisels the snails of shell-fish, 
whose outside shell, with its variegated 
interior of pearly color, so often orna- 
ments your parlors. 

With these the boats at night, laden 
to the water’s edge, returned. Next 
day, they were taken on shore, the fish 
cut from the shell, freed from a string of 
entrails, plunged for a couple of hours 
into a try-pot of boiling water, then 
taken out and spread on boards to dry 
in the sun; all this being performed un- 
der the eye and direction of Mr. Sam 
Wee, a literary Chinaman, who, during 
the entire passage down, laid in his 
berth reading bundles of his native hie- 
roglyphics, and who was brought to this 
remote spot to teach us how to prepare 
aulones for the Chinese stomach. 

Along this coast, some near, some 
afar off, are sundry lone; uninhabited 
islands. No man has ever dwelt per- 
manently on them. Some are moun- 
tainous and well-wooded. Such a one 
was Cerros, whose cedar-clad peaks 
were seen one morning hanging high in 
the air above the Henry, their bases 
concealed by a dense fog. Its shore 
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was the resort of the great seal-elephant 
for which we were then cruising. The 
anlone gathering was varied by short 
excursions for this purpose. A boat 
was lowered and at about noon returned 
without seal, but bringing two melan- 
choly, ragged, strange white men. Two 
months before the vessel of which they 
were part owners had left them on the 
island to hunt seal. It then sailed away, 
ostensibly to cruise for a similar pur- 
pose about the coast and other islands, 
but never returned. The couple left on 
Cerros began at last to look anxiously 
for her, and finally to wonder why she 
did not come back. Just before we took 
them off they had reached their last bis- 
cuit and were living entirely on shell-fish, 
turtle, and venison. There are deer and 
rattlesnakes on Cerros. How they came 
there is a mystery. The island is full 
forty miles from the mainland. The 


hermit sealers were glad to join our 
crew. There ought, they said, to be of 


seal oil nineteen barrels stored in a cave 
on the island of Natividad. Thither we 
sailed and found a low, bare rock, white 
with bird lime, and covered with solemn 
pelicans, but no oil. The rascally part- 
ners of the Cerros hermits, as was after- 
wards ascertained, had carried it off, 
steered for a South American port, sold 
vessel and cargo, divided the gains, and 
then, if they possessed consciences, been 
ever after tormented with the recollec- 
tions of their two companions wilfully 
abandoned on lone Cerros. 

Then we headed for Guadalupe, a 
large and still more lonely island, two 
hundred miles from the mainland. Three 
days’ sail and we sighted what seemed a 
bare, brown.ridge of mountains, forty 
miles in length, rising from the ocean. 
Off the headland around which we sailed 
at dusk perpendicular columns of granite 
shot straight out of the waves, a thou- 
sand feet in height. Their summits 
seemed level plateaus, covered with 
some kind of vegetation. The sea-birds’ 
nests are still safe there. No man will 
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ever tread those level tops, some of them 
acres in extent, until ballooning is made 
practically useful. Thousands of the 
smaller seal about their bases were en- 
joying the effect of a general bellowing 
previous to retiring for the night. This 
combined with the dashing and thunder- 
ing of the waves among the worn and 
hollowed rock, the cries of thousands of 
gulls, shags, and pelicans, coming home 
to roost, the wind whistling through the 
rigging, and the horizon in the fading 
evening light gathering its vapory and 
indistinct boundaries closer and closer 
around us, had an effect so strange as to 
silence even the tongues of our eternally- 
talking Sandwich Islanders. Next 
morning a boat’s crew was sent to 
ascertain if any elephant-sea] had 
“hauled up” on the beach. These 
animals during certain winter months 
drag their huge gray bodies out of the 
ocean, slowly and laboriously up the 
sandy beach. The experienced eye of 
the seal hunter. may discern them in this 
situation miles away. A boat is sent on 
shore. Perhaps four or five of these 
creatures are thus found. They are 
helpless. The party armed with long 
sharp lances approach. The seals awk- 
wardly dig in the yielding sand with 
their flippers, but a snail rivals their 
pace back to their element. The 
hunters approach still nearer. The seal 
gnashes his great tusks at them in help- 
less rage and fear. They tap him light- 
ly on the head with the lance-point. He 
throws it angrily back. This motion 
uncovers his breast, and instantly the 
sharp edge is driven deep into his heart. 
But without the premonitory tap he 
seizes the iron lance in those powerful 
jaws and bends and twists it as though 
it were a holiday tin sword. 

Two weeks later, the Henry might 
have been Seen lying nearly high and 
dry almost on her beam-ends in a very 
narrow and tortuous channel of salt wa- 
ter, a couple of feet in depth and run- 
ning through a vast flat of light sand, 
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left bare by the tide for miles. A jump 
from the bulwarks and you were on dry 
land. On one side, a mile away, was 
seen a fringe of green bushes; on the 
other a range of low sand-hills, behind 
which the surf could be heard tumbling 
and roaring. This was a Margarita Bay 
lagoon at low tide. At high water it 
was covered seven feet in depth. The 
Henry resumed her proper position, and 
commenced moving, towed by the united 
force of two whaleboat’s crews, first to- 
ward a stake to the right, then toward 
one to the left, and then in the direction 
of one still further in the rear. These 
poles indicated the course of the chan- 
nel, staked out at low water. It was 
very, very. crooked. It turned and 
doubled on itself so often that the irrev- 
erent sailors intimated that the laying out 
of that channel was one of Nature’s jobs 
performed in the dark. Some days we 
gained a position but a few hundred 
yards ahead of that left when the water 
was of sufficient depth to float the Henry 
and then once more we grounded, the 
schooner leaned over more and more, 
and in and. out of his galley, inclined 
over forty-five degrees, the wretched 
cook carried on a series of nearly over- 
turned culinary operations, while the 
laboriously-inclined steward crept and 
slid and clambered along the steep and 
slippery deck, moving with two legs and 
one arm, bearing with the other to the 
cabin vessels of salt beef and coffee, 
which were deposited in convenient 
corners to leeward, and their contents 
partaken of by uncomfortably inclined 
men, sitting or lying at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. 

Margarita Bay, about two hundred 
miles north of Cape St. Lucas, consists 
of a series of narrow lagoons, opening 
by narrow passages into each other, ex- 
tending parallel with the coast for many 
miles. At intervals openings appear in 
the beach, connecting them with the 
ocean. Through these during the win- 
ter come the cow whales of that species 
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known to whalers as “ Californy Gray,” 
“ Graybacks,” or “ Muscle Diggers,” to 
avail themselves of the warm and quiet 
lagoon waters for breeding purposes. 

Our mission was to kill and boil the 
skins of these great mothers for oil. 
After three weeks of towing and kedg- 
ing we anchored in a small round lagoon, 
bordered on all sides by thickets of low, 
dense, green bushes, limbless as to their 
trunks and umbrella-shaped tops, birds 
among them singing and flitting about, 
while at intervals of a few minutes the 
round, smooth, glossy back of a Cali- 
fornia Gray would emerge from the 
surface, with an attendant puff of spray 
and a blow sounding like the rush of 
steam through the escape pipes of a 
high pressure engine; or, suddenly, a 
cable’s length off, the immense black 
bulk would shoot half its length out of 
water and half back with a tremendous 
splash. 

Here we set to work immediately. 
The crews tumbled into the boats and 
were soon in chase. Near as the Gray- 
backs came to the schooner, they were 
shy of the boats. They had been chased 
before and knew something of our dead- 
ly intentions. Two hours elapsed be- 
fore we managed to creep up near one 
of the great fish. The oars were han- 
dled without noise; the men spoke not 
a word; they came within a few yards 
of the black mass; the suspense and 
half dread was akin to that experienced 
by the soldier in the hush before the 
battle. That immense creature, whose 
ribs rivalled in size and strength the 
timbers of our vessels, whose vertebra 
was a linked series of blocks of bone, 
through whose arteries at each beat of 
the giant heart pulsated great jets of 
blood, had but to turn lazily round to 
move those flukes, as you would crook 
your little finger, and our boat would be 
a crushed mass of wood as when, with 
your spoon, you playfully tap an empty 
egg shell. There was an upright figure 
in the bow, braced firmly back, poising 
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above his head with both arms a heavy 
harpoon. The iron shaft is set in a 
heavy oaken pole, and the inexperienced 
arm cannot throw it as many feet as 
“ Jake,” our black boat-steerer, can send 
it yards. On his great bared black 
arms the muscles stood out under the 
skin like ropes of twisted wire. Sud- 
denly it shot in a curved line from his 
grasp; point downward it buried itself 
to the wood, impelled by its own weight 
through the thick coating of blubber, 
deep in flesh, muscle, and cartilage. 
The rowers, their oars braced for the 
critical moment, sent the boat back- 
ward; fora moment the water foamed 
with the thrashing of flukes and fins, the 
whale blindly and madly struck out in 
every direction to crush the creature 
which had stung her. She disappeared 
under water, with a final angry flirt of 
the powerful flukes. Coil after coil of 
neatly laid line sprung from the tub in 
the boat’s bottom ; it ran smoking about 
an upright round block in the bow; the 
boat, buried to the gunwales, flew 
through the water, the long oars were 
high in the air apeak, and the men sat 
in their seats, being now idle but inter- 
ested spectators. 

All action was now confined to the 
two upright figures at the bow and stern. 
The whale being “fast,” they changed 
places; Black Jake stepped aft and 
handled the long steering oar, the other 
came forward and made ready the keen 
round-edged lance. The whale com- 
menced gradually to slacken her speed ; 
the boys slowly hauled in the line and 
coiled it away. Soon just ahead the 
smooth waters were seen simmering and 
full of little whirlpools ; it was the com- 
motion caused by the passage of the 
mighty mass underneath. There! the 
great head burst through the surface— 
there came a snort, a jet of water, and 
foam from her “blow-holes”—a great 
gulp of air for the laboring lungs, the 
light iance darted from the boat-header’s 
hands. It pierced her side, but she was 
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down again in an instant. There was a 
tinge of blood passing by the flying boat; 
the lance was pulled back by the attached 
light hempea line ; the boat-header, his 
eye on the boiling surface, signalled to the 
steersman, by a wave of either arm, the 
proper direction. The light craft obeyed 
the slightest motion of the long steering 
oar. Again she came up for a breath ; 
again the lance was buried in her side, 
and the jet from her blow-holes was red- 
dened with blood—a sign of victory to 
us, of death to her. The iron had en- 
tered her lungs. 

There was another party concerned in 
this murder. Alongside of the whale 
swam another fish of similar proportions, 
ten or twelve feet in length. It was the 
calf. For it, the mother was sacrificing 
herself. The young one was weak. 
She retarded her speed that it might 
keep up with her. And this gave us 
double the number of chances for send- 
ing the lance to her vitals. There was 
then a slackening of speed; the men 
looked anxiously around. These Gray- 
backs have at times gleams of sense 
and cunning; sometimes they cease 
at once their flight and grope about 
beneath the surface. Suddenly under 
the water there is felt a rub and a 
jar, and up come the submerged 
tons of flesh, bone, blubber, and wrath, 
and up from the black back flies boat, 
men, tubs, lines, lances, harpoons, and 
scattered amid the floating ruins are 
seen heads and hands clinging to oars, 
paddling feebly from the enraged thrash- 
ing monster and waving their caps for 
assistance. 

But our first whale was taken without 
such disaster. The jets grew redder and 
redder; we hauled off at a respectful 
distance, warned by the signs indicating 
the coming of the “flurry,” her death 
throes. There is something awful in the 
giving-up of life by these great animals. 
They rush about in great circles and 
tear through the water like a swiftly 
speeding steamer. They cease sudden- 
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ly and belabor the waves; then the 
blind rush again commences; there are 
death shudderings and tremblings sensi- 
ble even to those watching from the 
boats. Life leaves the great animal with 
a harder struggle than when the beetle 
dies. 

We towed the upturned carcass to 
our vessel, But the poor calf still fol- 
lowed the dead mother. It was playing 
about the body in the morning, as like a 
huge bladder it swelled, rising buoyantly 
foot after foot out of the water, quite to 
the bulwarks, while the quickly generat- 
ing gases arising from internal decom- 
position hissed and blubbered through 
the gashes cut by the lance in yester- 
day’s struggle; and still after we had 
stripped from the carcass the blubber 
and turned it adrift to float up and down 
the lagoon, a festering mountain of rot- 
renness, its back crowded with gorged 
gulls and cormorants, the poor, helpless, 
starving creature still swam by the dead 
mother’s side. It was foul murder. The 
whale has all the instincts and affections 
of a mammal. It deposits no spawn 
and then swims heartlessly away. We 
would often from our decks watch these 
same Graybacks give suck to their 
young, and in unwieldy sport roll over 
and over with them in these warm and 
sheltered lagoon nurseries. 

The carcass alongside, a great iron 
hook was fastened to that part nearest 
the head; the strongest “tackle and 
falls” we had on board clapped on the 
old-fashioned windlass ; and amid its 
clink, clank, and a rough sea chorus 
from the dingy-looking sailors, great 
strips of blubber were slowly hoisted on 
board ; the whale rolled slowly over and 
over ; and his oily wealth was taken from 
him, something as one rolls the ribbon 
from its block. The try-work fires were 
kindled, at first with wood, afterward 
with the “scraps” bailed with great 
cullenders from the seething cauldrons. 
Black smoke enveloped the vessel by 
day ; greasy flakes of soot covered the 
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men, the rigging and sails, and penetrat- 
ed hold, cabin, and forecastle. The un- 
comfortable cook murmured as he broke 
his newly-baked loaves, and found them 
tinged with the sooty shower. The 
steward vainly endeavored to hide his 
towels, so that they might not on his 
plates leave more blackness than they 
wiped off. By night, the masts and 
cordage stood out in a glare of light. 
And in this, the “gang” moved about 
like maritime witches—some feeding the 
fierce flame, some stirring up the seeth- 
ing oil, bailing it out into the “ coppers,” 
ladling in fresh blubber, and ladling out 
the dripping scraps ; some chopped the 
long strips of blubber into oblong blocks 
called “ horsepieces,” then minced them 
fine with long, sharp knives. Slender 
tree-trunks, covered with small oysters, 
were held in the blaze until the shell-fish 
gaped open, and eaten with great relish. 
The tree of umbrella-shaped foliage bears 
oysters. The tide covers the limbless 
trunk at high water. Those who have 
seen mussels growing in a similar man- 
ner will not think the story surprising. 
We cut them down by day, and roasted 
them by night. So also, doughnuts 
were fried in the “coppers,” filled with 
hot oil to cool. They were not flavored 
with lamp-oil. Whale-oil, newly tried 
out, is quite as tasteless and limpid as 
water. 

In thirty-six hours after the whale 
was “cut in,” chasing was resumed. 
There is no intermission of labor when 
the school is by. It is the whalemen’s 
harvest time. He pulls an oar all day 
and stands his watch at the flaming try- 
works at night. But the work seems 
light. Itis like taking out “big pay” 
from a placer claim. Every additional 
gallon of oil puts a few more pence in 
his pocket. He is ona “lay.” It may 
be one barrel out of ten, or one out of 
two hundred. 

We filled up in five weeks. They 
were five weeks of blazing fires, chas- 
ing, cutting in, hurry, toil, soot, grease, 
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and excitement, with an occasional 
stoven boat, or a visit from the crews of 
the vessels whaling in adjacent lagoons, 
Our success was mainly due to the skill 
of Black Jake, in fastening to and kill- 
ing the Graybacks. He was a Jamaica 
negro, a giant as to breadth of chest 
and strength of arm. He could throw 
the harpoon twice as far as any ordinary 
man, and drink three times as much 
rum. We had a poorer whaling outfit, 
and numerically, a weaker crew than 
any other vessel lying in Margarita Bay. 
Yet, coming in there last, we beat them 
all in taking fish, and sailed away before 
the rest, with nearly everything full of 
oil that would hold it. Black Jake’s 
skill and prowess became noised abroad 
among the rest of the fleet. Cunning 


skippers came on board, ostensibly to 
“have a gam” with our own captain, ih 
reality to delegate to some shrewd boat- 
steerer the office of descending the fore- 
castle ; and after the whaling compli- 


ments of the day had passed, and the 
pipes had smoked everything blue, and 
the rum, strangely smuggled on board, 
had warmed all hearts and revived old- 
time recollections of “that ‘season on 
the Nor’west,” or when we were refitting 
at “ Rio,” or gallanting the dusky maids 
at Honolulu, or essaying the Portuguese 
tongue with the ladies at Fayal or the 
Western Islands, blubber-hunting diplo- 
macy would be essayed, and tempting 
offers in a low tone would be proposed 
to Jake that he should leave the Henry 
and join another vessel. But the negro 
proved loyal. Indeed, he could not 
leave. He exercised a great moral 
supremacy over the ten Sandwich Isl- 
anders, constituting, besides himself, 
the sole inmates of the forecastle. He 
seemed their king. He spoke their 
language, and had sailed with the entire 
number on other voyages. They had 
shipped in a body on the Henry. He 
was the arbiter in their childish dis- 
putes, their adviser and interpreter. 
They regarded him as a great power. 
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He was in his present position. He 
could have influenced them as he chose, 
and led them in a body to another ves- 
sel. But there, they would have been 
obliged to live with a white crew. They 
could not then uninterruptedly have sung 
their sad, monotonous native chants ; 
nor, lying at night in their bunks, have, 
like idle children for amusement, made 
all manner of uncouth noises. .All our 
Caucasian element was aft; Africa and 
Polynesia, forward. Jake was not igno- 
rant of the prejudice among the whites 
against the negro. He was something 
of a philosopher. He knew it was the 
unaccountable trick the “nigger” had 
of killing Graybacks that was covet- 
ed—not himself. He might on another 
vessel be king, when within ten yards 
of the lazy giant rolling in the still 
waters he stood with uplifted weapon 
in the bow, his great arms and chest 
bare, his eye fiery and protruding, his 
gray, kinky hair uncovered, the dingy 
Scotch cap flung to the boat’s bottom, 
in the excitement of the moment, with 
the faces of the rowers half turned to- 
ward him, waiting for the moment when, 
with a swaying back of his whole frame, 
he concentrated the strength of chest, 
arms, and shoulder in the cast, and 
away sped the heavy weapon with its 
line attached, and at the next moment 
there thundered the cry “starn all!” 
and every soul bent obediently and 
sturdily to the oar, for they knew that 
their lives were dependent on the skill 
of the black man. But when all this 
was over, and the dead whale lay along- 
side, an inert mass, Jake knew that if 
not openly expressed, yet in looks, in 
gestures, in the little actions which may 
not be remembered, yet as a whole day 
by day leave their unpleasant impress 
on the mind, he would be merely the 
“nigger.” So he staid—a black father, 
an ebony dispenser of justice among 
his Sandwich Islanders. 

He was also a natural philosopher on 
the subject of “de Californy Gray.” 
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He often held forth to interested groups 
of whalemen from other vessels : “ Dese 
yere whale,” he would say, “dey aint 
like oder whales. You got to humor ’em 
like. You got to creep onto ’em softly 
’*s if you warn’t a goin’ a’ter ’em ’tall. 
No wonder de Ontario’s mate’s boat 
got smashed wid de big hole in the bow 
yesterday. Puttin’ an iron in de calf! 
Wha’ for you strike de calf? Don’t 
yer know the mudder smell de blood in 
minit, and den she turn an’ fight de 
boat.” 

This was true. The cow whales 
when chased and after being fastened 
to would patiently take the harpoon and 
the repeated lance thrusts, seeking only 
with flight, retarded for the sake of its 
weak offspring, to find the narrow pas- 
sage through the lagoon beaches into 
the breakers where no boat could fol- 
low them. But when some keen sense 
told the animal that her pursuers had 


hurt the young one, there came trouble. 
In the mother’s rage, there was forgot- 
ten the pitiful fear of her insignificant 


persecutors. Ceasing her flight, she 
would head short around and with 
thrashing flukes and fins smash the frail 
craft in herrear. Jake by accident once 
transgressed one of his own precepts. 
The calf following close behind received 
the lance intended for the mother. The 
cow smelt blood. The line slackened. 
Jake knew what was coming, but before 
any time was given, bang! came a 
smashing shock under the bow; one 
end of the boat was tilted high out of 
the water; the swarthy crew leaped like 
so many frogs from the thwarts and 
swam for shore. Nor was this all. 
Another of our boats was close by. The 
raging mother charged after it; the 
crew knowing her evil intent pulled 
with all their might for the shore but a 
few hundred yards distant. Ere they 
could gain it the coming monster’s 
head touched the steering oar! Whale- 
men can pull their boats at great speed, 
especially when they sit facing such a 
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black mass foaming after them and see 
the little black eyes twinkling with wrath 
and destruction. They gained the race. 
The swimmers from the stoven and cap- 
sized boat soon joined them. Madame 
drew too much water to venture nearer 
shore. She would have come however 
and swallowed us all alive had it been 
possible. But her throat was not large 
enough and her jaws instead of being 
lined with rows of great white teeth 
looked as if a number of scrubbing 
brushes, with long, stiff black hair, had 
been set in them. Rushing to and fro, 
she laid off that beach for half an hour, 
waiting for us to commit such an act of 
folly as to venture out in our uninjured 
cockle shell that she might smash that 
to pieces. The capsized and wet crew 
sat in the warm sand and laughed at the 
blockade. At last she swam away and 
then we timidly ventured forth, fearing 
a ruse might be intended. For Califor- 
nia Grays, with their wits roused by 
anger are keen, wicked and vindictive. 
This was our first and last accident. 
We took the disabled boat in tow, 
picked up tubs, oars, and water beak- 
ers, mourned over a lost whale line 
which Madame had carried off, attached 
to the harpoon sticking in her back, and 
rowed to the Henry. Jake, looking 
rather sheepish, went immediately be- 
low, took to his berth, and spoke to no 
one until the next day. But many of 
the vessels about us suffered terribly. 
Some scarcely lowered a boat but that 
it came back a wreck. The F. Z. Frost, 
a neat, new schooner, fitted out from 
the Sandwich Islands expressly for this 
sort of whaling, had her boats stoven 
twenty-six times while lying in the la- 
goon next us. A stoven boat does not 
imply its total destruction. They may 
be smashed like an egg shell and a few 
hours’ work by the carpenter inserting 
a thin slice of deal here and a slender 
oaken rib there, sets them once more 
to rights. Their weakness is their 
strength. But damage more serious 
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than boat-smashing was not uncommon. 
The ribs and legs of men were broken. 
A captain was, late one evening, steer- 
ing his boat from another vessel which 
he had been visiting. Suddenly, in the 
darkness, they found themselves in the 
midst of a school of whales, blowing, 
rolling and “breaching” high out of 
water. The steering oar was violently 
wrested from the captain’s hands, and 
making a long and powerful sweep its 
handle struck him on the head ; he was 
swept over the boat’s side and that was 
the last ever seen of him. A whale in 
its gambols must have ran against it or 
struck it with its flukes. 

The carcasses, after being cast adrift, 
floated hither and thither with the tides 
up and down the lagoons. Day by day, 


as decomposition went on, they smelled, 
and it must be added, smelled more 
and more. And more than once the 
body we had cast adrift days before 


would, as if impelled by a sense of 
retributive justice, be seen, the wind 
and tide favoring, coming directly for 
us as we lay at anchor. All hands on 
board would be called to fend off the 
“stinker,” the technical name among 
whalers for a whale long dead, and the 
appellation is most proper if it be not 
elegant. Down upon us would come 
the white and unsavory mass, and we 
would run forward with poles and cap- 
stan bars, and in most cases it would 
become jammed against the cables and 
there, despite all our efforts, the yield- 
ing, flabby mass would stick and smell 
until the turning tide carried it off to 
torment the nostrils of some other ship’s 
crew. After a while, grounding at low 
water, they were left high and dry on 
shore. There, a few Mexicans made it 
their business to cut an entrance through 
the giant ribs and entering the cavity 
cut the fat about the heart and lungs, 
and try it out. From two to four bar- 
rels were obtained in this manner from 
each whale. The Grayback is com- 
paratively a small animal, yielding on 
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the average about forty barrels each. 
But even these seemed gigantic, when 
fully exposed. You are called to see a 
whale from a vessel’s deck on the 
ocean. You behold only a small por- 
tion of a rounded black back, and per- 
haps a jet of spray like a puff of steam. 
You are disappointed. You can have 
no realization of the mass under water 
with a heart as large as a hogshead, 
sending at each pulsation torrents of 
blood through arteries like stovepipes. 
Such was the appearance of the inter- 
nal machinery of the animals that we 
peeped into on the shores of Margarita. 
And the men working around and on 
them seemed, at a little distance, like 
mice playing over a dead ox. 

The Mexicans who employed them- 
selves in this business borrowed of us 
all their apparatus for trying out the 
dead whale’s fat. They swept the ves- 
sel of every spare pot, pan, and kettle. 
Nor did they, when on board, ever fail 
to accept an invitation to dinner. For 
the Americans they had no great liking. 
But they endorsed our cookery. They 
smelt it from afar. And after sitting 
down to our board, they never arose 
until they had swept it clean. The 
steward carried naught away from their 
repasts save empty dishes. The sugar 
bowl was empty. The butter plate was 
bare. Itis needless to speak of beef, 
bread, and potatoes. Sugar and butter 
they devoured unmixed. At length, 
we made provision for these gastronom- 
cal raids, and put them on allowance. 
And after thus clearing every platter, 
they came on deck and commenced 
their never-ending requests for a little 
flour, and a little more sugar and but- 
ter. When they brought on board a 
few sour oranges or stalks of sugar 
cane, they demanded for them exorbi- 
tant prices. Reciprocity in hospitality 
never troubled their consciences. Our 
liberality in this respect was not prompt- 
ed however by the highest motives. 
We were in Mexican territory and tak- 
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ing therefrom the oily treasures of the 
sea. Had their ruling powers not been 
so much occupied in setting up and 
knocking down revolutions, they might 
rightfully have ordered off every foreign 
vessel fishing in these inland waters. 
So we deemed it best to keep on good 
terms with the natives. Once a party 
from an inland settlement smuggled 
forward a few gallons of mescal, a fiery 
liquor distilled, I think, from the sugar 
cane. It evidenced its properties on 
our crew in a very short time. It was 
necessary that afternoon to kedge the 
vessel a short distance. This was ac- 
complished. We reached the desired 
spot. “Let go the anchor” was the 
order. The individual charged with 
this duty, who an hour before had with 
great secrecy informed me that “some 
rum was coming on board to warm the 
cockles of our hearts,” let go the an- 
chor. The cable had previously for 
some purpose been unbent, nor had the 
omission been repaired. So the anchor 
went to the bottom and the Henry 
calmly sailed over it. Rum alone was 
responsible. We found room that day 
for the diving skill of our Sandwich 
Islanders. With legs tightly pressed 
together, one hand pinching the nos- 
trils, they would sink like plummets to 
the bottom, and after groping about for 
the lost anchor for many seconds in the 
tangled swamp of submarine vegetation, 
shoot like corks above the surface at 
some spot where you did not look for 
them, the drops running from their 
smooth, tawny skins as from the duck’s 
oily plumage. The anchor was recov- 
ered. The rum was ferreted out and 
pitched overboard—all but a dozen bot- 
tles which Jake some weeks afterwards 
informed us he had secreted in his bunk, 
and during the long passage up the 
coast to San Francisco, when no one 
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and smoking, when the Cerros Island 
castaways, who were at this hour dis- 
posed to stray into the forecastle to ob- 
tain relief from the comparative dignity 
of the cabin, sighed for a few drops of 
something to warm the cockles of their 
hearts, this secretive Ethiopian, lying in 
his bunk, would sympathizingly re-echo 
their desires, and then turning over 
draw from under his mattress one of 
the still unemptied twelve bottles, quiet- 
ly and unseen pour a portion of its con- 
tents down his throat, and then renew- 
ing his former position remark in 
substance, that a bottle of rum would 
then and there be a great help to kill 
time with. 

Shortly after this there came a great, 
white day in our calendar—a day in 
which we “filled up.” Yet it opened 
inauspiciously. Both boats after being 
fastened all the morning to a Grayback, 
were obliged to cut loose from him. He 
gained one of the beach passages, and 
there was no following him through 
the breakers. The disappointed crews 
rowed moodily back, ate their dinners, 
and again put off. They were soon 
pursuing another dogged chase, for the 
Graybacks, although plentiful, had be- 
come very shy. The mate’s boat was 
sweeping along within a cable’s length 
of the vessel and the object of its pur- 
suit was occasionally breaching out a 
few hundred yards ahead, when sudden- 
ly, to our surprise, we saw the oars 
peaked and the boat with increased 
speed shooting through the water. It 
was fast! There had been no cast of 
the iron, none of the usual turmoil and 
thrashing of the enraged animal, yet 
the boat was gliding along and the crew 
were actually engaged in “hauling in” 
on a line, and from time to time, as the 
whale burst through the lagoon’s calm 
surface, an iron was seen implanted in 


dreamed that the ghost of a drop of her back. This is the solution of the 


spirits was on board save that in the 
medicine chest, when the watch below 
in the early evening hours were singing 


mystery. That morning, like ourselves, 
one of the Mimrod’s boats had been 
compelled to sever their connection 
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with another whale as it entered one of 
those stormy and vexatious passages. 
The Grayback swam off with their har- 
poon and several hundred feet of line. 
Having thus baffled her pursuers she 
had immediately returned to her nursery. 
We disturbed her repose in the after- 
noon, and the boat-header, as she sped 
away, looking into the water and seeing 
a few inches from the surface a long, 
light yellowish worm-like length of 
something rushing with great speed 
in the same direction as ourselves, fished 
it up with his boat-hook and found it to 
be a ready-made whale line with a whale 
attached. A turn was thrown around 
the loggerhead, and the rowers gladly 
delegated to the victim the labor of pro- 
pulsion. Meantime, the boat in the 
rear was pulling for another black out- 
line in the distance. They neared it 


softly, not a voice raised, the oars work- 
ing noiselessly ; still nearer, and the 


practised éye of the whale hunter saw 
by the inert yielding of the mass to the 
swell that no life was there. It was 
the whale we had cut from in the morn- 
ing. One lance thrust had touched its 
vitals ; it had died in the breakers and 
drifted back. Barely were these two 
alongside, when a great thrash of foam 
was seen about two miles from our an- 
chorage. One look by the captain 
through his glass at the mast-head, and 
he called out: “A whale aground, by 
jingo. Lower away there, the ¥. Z. 
Frost's boats are after him now.” 
There was hurrying for a minute; 
men tumbled over the side into their 
seats ; oars clattered into their places ; 
oaths and orders crossed each other, and 
then the confusion all settled into place ; 
the long dripping oars swayed and bent 
regularly back and forth as if worked 
by machinery. The stranded Grayback 
was equi-distant from the two vessels. 
Rivalry, as well as the common excite- 
ment of the chase, lent an increased 
nervousness to the arms of our men. 
For the F. Z. Frost’s boats had many, 
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many times invaded our lagoon where, 
by the whaling law of those waters, 
they had no business unless taken there 
behind a harpooned whale. Here they 
were again after a prize which had fallen 
in our boundaries. Our men pulled in 
desperate silence. No breath was ex- 
pended in useless shouts or orders. 
The boat-steerer upright, controlling 
with one arm the boat’s direction, 
swayed in unison with the long strokes, 
and with the other lent his whole force 
in vigorous pushes of the oar worked 
nearest him. And between the rapidly 
advancing boats the unhappy animal, 
trapped by the ebbing tide, struck about 
wildly with flukes and fins, splashing 
sheets of spray for yards around with a 
noise which might faintly be heard from 
the Henry’s deck. Vain the terrific 
strength he expended, digging his fins 
into the yielding sand and rolling from 
side to side. He was only settled more 
securely on the flat. Down came the two 
rival boats in advance; in each stood 
the boat-headers with uplifted weapon, 
their eyes centred on the prize with an 
occasional angry glance at the other, for 
to the vessel whose iron was first driven 
into the writhing mass it must belong, 
so read Whaleman’s Law; and that 
iron sped first from the arms of Black 
Jake before the opposing boat-header 
dared to hazard a cast. The whale was 
ours; the opposing crew sullenly sus- 
pended the race and gazed at us half 
gloomily, half listlessly, not raising their 
voices to assist our boy’s hurrah of tri- 
umph. 

He proved a large bull who, violating 
the bounds of Cetacean propriety, had 
strayed into this Grayback lying-in hos- 
pital. Being aground we could not take 
off the blubber in the usual manner, 
but were obliged, in whaling parlance, 
“to range” it—that is, cut it off in 
longitudinal strips from head to tail. 
For the next four days the Henry drip- 
ped and overflowed with grease ; all the 
available space on deck was filled with 
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blubber; we tramped over or rather 
knee-deep in it; the hot sun officiously 
gave unsought aid in trying it out; the 
scuppers were stopped to prevent this 
oil, perspiring as it were from every 
“horsepiece,” from running overboard ; 
it oozed however from crack and crev- 
ice; in the intervals of other duties we 
scooped it up with dust-pans ; we filled 
therewith every spare barrel, tub and 
even monopolized the grumbling cook’s 
pots and kettles. At length the last 
scrap was tried out, and we were full 
and more. We had of whale oil five 
hundred barrels, of seal oil a hundred 
more, of aulones some ten tons, of their 
variegated shells a ton or two more, and 
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of the little pearls extracted from these 
fish every man had his pill-box full for 
“shore presents.” Then camea general 
and vigorous scrubbing of deck, cabin, 
and forecastle with sand, soap, and hot 
water, as we slowly drifted along and 
worked out of the tortuous channels 
toward the mouth of Margarita Bay. 
A season of lashing barrels, spare spars, 
and boats, in preparation for outside 
weather, next ensued. Firewood and 
fresh water were laid in, the decks were 
cumbered with turtle, and thus accou- 
tred everybody for twenty-five days was 
joyful, while the Henry struggled and 
beat against the steadily persistent “Nor? 
East Trade” toward San Francisco. 
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To-day 


O beauteous things of earth ! 
I cannot feel your worth 


O kind and constant friend ! 
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Our spirits cannot blend 


To-day. 
O Lord of truth 


I cannot see Thy 


To-day 


and grace ! 
face 


A shadow on my heart 


Keeps me from 


all apart 


To-day. 


Yet something i 


n me knows 


How fair creation glows 
To-day. 


And something 
That love is not 


To-day ; 
And that th’ Eternal Good 


makes me sure 
less pure 


Minds nothing of my mood 


To-day 


For fed from hidden bowl, 
A lamp burns in my soul 


All days! 
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HE educational problem is a very 
“T aa one; and from varidus stand- 
points has been extensively discussed. 
About the middle of the seventeenth 
century a Bohemian by the name of 
Komensky, (popularly known as Come- 
nius) wrote very ably in favor of educa- 
tional reform, attempting to secure the 
substitution of a more practical and 
general in lieu of a theoretical and clas- 
sical education. Komensky demanded 
that the arts and sciences, modern lan- 
guages, history, political economy, moral 
philosophy, and religion, should occupy 
in large measure the place in the college 
curriculum so extensively monopolized 
by the classics and mathematics. His 
writings were translated into the princi- 
pal languages of Europe ; but, powerful 
and popular as they were, they seem to 
have produced but little practical results 
during their author’s life. After Komen- 
sky’s death, in the latter part of that 
same century, August Hermann Francke 
became the acknowledged leader of this 
movement, and actually established, at 
Leipsic,a school modelled after the pat- 
tern set forth in the pedagogical writings 
of Komensky. Through the instrument- 
ality of Francke, followed by those of 
the great infidel writer, Rousseau, and 
his disciple, Basedow, education became, 
in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, to some extent, more practical in 
its character. 

It is now claimed by the conservatives 
that the experiment of a practical educa- 
tion, adapted to the wants and necessi- 
ties of an active, living age, was then 
fairly tried; and that the verdict then 
rendered ought to be received as satis- 
factory for all time and for all peoples. 
Thus it is that the conservatives almost 
everywhere, from that time until this 
present, have had their own way in this 
matter. Even to this day, Greek, Latin 


and Mathematics occupy three-fourths 
of the time of most students in the col- 
leges of England and the Continent, and 
about two-thirds of it in those of Ameri- 
ca. 

But was the experiment of a practical 
educational system fairly tested in Ger- 
many at the time above mentioned ? 

As already stated, this system was in- 
augurated through the instrumentality 
of Francke, Rousseau and Basedow. 
One of the subjects of study introduced 
by Francke, and chief of all the newly- 
introduced subjects, was that of Re- 
ligion. The course laid out embraced a 
period of nine years ; and in addition to 
Religion, included the German, Latin, 
French and English languages, Geog- 
raphy, History, Natural Science, Mathe- 
matics, Writing, and Drawing. But 
Francke was a Pietist, and was obliged 
to leave Leipsic because his religious 
tenets were objectionable. Not only 
was he obliged to leave Leipsic but to 
abandon his new university system, and 
his occupation as well. But these emi- 
nently practical ideas of education pos- 
sessed inherent vitality. They had al- 
ready found a place in the heads and 
hearts of the people. They were popu- 
lar. It were as vain to attempt to anni- 
hilate them by proscribing Francke as 
for the Jews to seek to root out the 
Christian Religion by crucifying Christ. 
Instead therefore of being destroyed, 
the new system merely passed into other 
hands. It is an old adage that “one 
extreme always begets another.” Rous- 
seau, both in France and Germany, and 
Basedow in Germany, became, as stated 
above, the recognized propagandists of 
the practical schools—the rea/ schulen. 
Rationalism therefore succeeded Piet- 
ism; and the experiment continued to 
have a twofold foe—an unpopular re- 
ligion and a hostile Government; for, 
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though tolerated by Government, its in- 
fluence and patronage were opposed to 
these new ideas. Moreover, neither 
Rousseau nor Basedow possessed any 
stability of character or fixedness of 
purpose. Rousseau’s birth cost his 
mother her life; and everything born 
with him or of him, save his own profli- 
gate character and his revolutionary 
sentiments, seemed born unto death. 
Basedow might have succeeded better 
without Rousseau’s influence, but with 
it he became one of the most restless 
Spirits of his time. 

What wonder that with such an ori- 
gin, encumbered with the dead weight 
of a rationalistic religion, and the object 
of the hostility both of the Government 
and of the Established Church, this 
great experiment failed! It could not 
well be otherwise. Is the conclusion a 
fair one, then, that this experiment de- 
cides the merits of the controversy? 


We ask again: Has the new system had 
a fair trial? 

Educators of no less ability and repu- 
tation than President Woolsey, Profes- 


sor Kingsley, Professor Boise, Mr. 
Clark, and others scarce their inferiors, 
have written upon the subject, not as 
upon an open question, but only to de- 
clare the question settled. On the other 
hand, Presidents Wayland and Barnard, 
Drs. Hedge and Bigelow, Professors 
Tyndall, Henfrey, Whewell, Huxley, 
Faraday, Spencer and Wayland, and 
Messrs. Parker, Sidgwick, Seeley, 
Bowen, Farrar, Wilson, Hales, John- 
son, and Garfield, and a host besides on 
both sides of the Atlantic, discuss it as 
an open question, and are clearly on the 
side of reform. 

But California has been, practically, 
as well as geographically, remote from 
the scene of this discussion. Moreover, 
the subject has not been presented in 
such form as is likely to reach the 
masses, especially on this coast. Still 
again, the question with us varies a little 
from that of England, of the Continent, or 
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of the Atlantic States. We cannot agree 
that the agencies for securing the best 
education are necessarily the same in 
all ages and in all countries. The ques- 
tion with us is not simply: “ What shall 
a youth of the present day study?” as 
Professor Wayland puts it; but rather: 
What shall the youth of the Pacific 
Coast study? 

The answer to this question depends 
in great measure, however, upon the so- 
lution of the general educational prob- 
lem, as between an almost exclusively 
classical and mathematical course on the 
one hand, and a curriculum made up 
largely of the arts and sciences and 
modern languages on the other. For if 
it is not desirable in England and Ger- 
many and France to spend a large pro- 
portion of a college course in resurrect- 
ing the dead languages, then surely it is 
not in America; and if it is not in the 
Eastern States of the American Union, 
then least of all is it in a country like 
this. 

How then stands the controversy, and 
what is the general drift of the argument 
pro and con? As already stated, the 
conservatives, up to this time, have prac- 
tically had the best of it. Asop’s fable 
of the fox seems to have its application 
here, save that the “useless and cum- 
brous appendage ” is stitched on by long 
years of tedious and painful toil on the 
part of the pedagogical doctors rather 
than “cut off.” 

The nine already famous Essays on a 
Liberal Education, edited by Mr. Far- 
rar and published by Macmillan & Co., 
London, 1867, are all by “men who have 
themselves passed, with peculiar credit 
and distinction, through the entire pro- 
cess of the system of classical education 
as pursued at the English universities.” 
If “a threefold cord is not easily 
broken,” then a three times threefold 
cord, made of such material as this, may 
be regarded as strong indeed. These 
nine, themselves experienced educators, 
write with undivided testimony in favor 
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of educational reform. They write, too, 
not only with the strength of a thorough 
conviction of the truth and justice of 
their cause, but with a “deep and pain- 
ful sense of having been robbed of sev- 
eral of the best years of their lives.” 
Some of them, too, have “the added re- 
membrance of having in their turn un- 
intentionally repeated, in the case of 
others, the wrongs formerly done to 
themselves.” So, too, Dr. Wayland, for 
many years President of Brown Uni- 
versity, and the leading champion of 
educational reform in the United States, 
was himself a regular graduate of the 
classical course. So, also, Drs. Hedge, 
Whewell, and Bigelow are Harvard 
graduates, and speak from experience 
as well as from a general conviction 
upon the subject in hand. President 
Barnard and Lord Macaulay have a like 
painful experience, as have also General 
Garfield and Professor Wayland. In- 


deed, the weightiest argument that can 


be advanced in reply to the reformists is 
that the classical system has been suc- 
cessful in developing such ability as is 
now arrayed against it. But, on the 
other hand, it is answered that these are 
what they are, not because of the long 
weary years spent in the study of the 
classics, but in spite of them. It was 
not Bedford jail which produced the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, but that marvel of 
allegory was written by the tinker of 
Elstow despite the gloomy cells and 
prison bars. 

What then are some of the arguments 
offered by these champions on either 
side of the question ? 

Once the reply to the reformists was: 
“You undervalue a learning which you 
do not possess. It is your ignorance of 
the classical culture which leads you to 
deprecate it.” But in view of the array 
of justly celebrated names which we 
have given above, and of the host of 
other regular graduates to be found 
among the reformers, this argument has 
become effete and is abandoned. 
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The argument which rests upon a 
reverence for antiquity has so little 
weight with thinking men, that few, even 
amongst the most conservative, care 
longer to rest their cause even in part 
upon it. All kinds of error, with all its 
results of sin and shame and sorrow, 
might plead for toleration and perpetua- 
tion upon the same ground. Indeed, 
the grossest of ignorance is older than 
the classics, and might with better grace 
plead a reverence for antiquity. 

But the conservatives claim that we 
must have education, not cramming; 
that the object of the schaols is to 
draw out and develop what is in the 
youth, and so discipline his mind and 
prepare him to study aright in Nature’s 
great school. Granted; and does it not 
yet remain to be shown that the dead 
languages are the best disciplinary 
agencies? It is said that the study of 
the classics, by its very difficulty, de- 
velops energy of character and resolu- 
tion of purpose in the student. Doubt- 
less, to some extent, this is true, where 
there is clearly seen beyond the struggle 
an adequate reward of victory, or even 
victory itself, though comparatively bar- 
ren of fruits. If any youth ever had his 
energies stimulated or his resolution 
strengthened by being set down to com- 
mit to memory, and repeat as a parrot, 
paradigm after paradigm of declensions 
and coniugations, and this too without 
being told a word of the why and where- 
fore, the meaning or purpose in view, (as 
is too generally the case); if any youth 
ever had his energies quickened or his 
resolution fortified by committing to 
memory, without any perceived object, 
section after section, chapter after chap 
ter, and page after page of “Rules,” 
“Exceptions” and “Remarks” con- 
cerning Crasis and Cordnis, the Nun 
Ephelcusticon, Atonics, Proclitics or 
Enclitics, Proparoxytones, Perispom- 
éna or Properispomena; if any one 
ever derived any such glorious stimu- 
lating, disciplinary and eductive ad- 
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vantages from the tedious days and again. He wanted to see resu/ts as 


nights, weeks, months and years that he 
pored over his Quantity and Accentua- 
tion, Anomalous Forms, Augment 
and Reduplication, Syncope and Meta- 
thesis, etc., etc., etc.; if any youth ever 
had his wits sharpened, his energies 
quickened, his resolution strengthened, 
or his purposes fortified by such a pro- 
cess, then with all candor it must be 
confessed that the writer. was not that 
youth. As a mere disciplinary agent in 
teaching our youth to see the relations 
of things one to another, and the influ- 
ence of objects one upon another; in 
training them to trace cause to effect 
and retrace effect to cause, though to 
some it may appear almost sacrilegious 
to say it, we honestly believe that one 
hour a day studiously devoted to the 
game of chess is worth more to the ma- 
jority of students than four hours devoted 
to Andrews and Stoddart or Kihner. 
It is not merely the meeting but the 
mastery of difficulties which stimulates 
and quickens. If the Arabian Nights or 
Le Demi-Monde will not develop the 
mind or strengthen the intellect of the 
student, scarcely more will Longinus or 
Quintilian. The Esquimaux in their 
snow-huts are as slothful and as idle as 
the natives of the tropics lounging under 
the mango trees. To be continually en- 
countering obstacles with no other result 
than to be habituated to failure is sim- 
ply paralyzing. If Solomon was “put 
through” after the manner of the clas- 
sicists it is little wonder that he became 
melancholy and exclaimed in his disap- 
pointment: “ Much study is a weariness 
to the flesh.” If you would have a balky 
and worthless horse, harness him toa 
live-oak tree, and goad him on until he 
strains every muscle in the vain effort to 
uproot it. That poor man was right 
who went to Stephen Girard for em- 
ployment, and who, when he had wheeled 
a huge pile of bricks from one end of the 
cellar to the other, wanted something 
else to do besides wheel them back 


well as to earn a livelihood. The disci- 
pline which the mind receives from 
meeting and yielding to such difficulties 
is of very much that sort to which the 
flesh is subjected in meeting and being 
overcome by temptation. 

Another argument of the classicists 
is that our youth must have a symmet- 
vical education. And is it nota little 
astonishing that, in the face of this 
proposition to have a many-sided and 
evenly balanced development, they 
should insist upon devoting from fifty 
to seventy per cent. of the student’s 
time to the study of a single class of 
subjects; and that, too, a class which 
avails so little in subsequent life? 
Where is the undergraduate of a clas- 
sical school whose education has been 
symmetrical? Whatever he may know 
of the niceties of construction or accen- 
tuation of Latin and Greek; however 
familar he may be with all the mazes of 
Virgil’s celebrated labyrinth, or the story 
of Paris and Helena; what does he 
know of the earth he treads upon, the 
air he breathes, the food he eats, the 
water he drinks, the raiment that clothes 
him, the fire which warms him, the 
heavenly lights which illumine his path- 
way, or “The House I Live In?” 
Heaven have mercy upon our lop-sided 
estate when this is called symmetry. 

Just here we recall an incident which 
aptly illustrates this whole controversy. 
Some years ago, in a time famous for 
steamboat racing on the Mississippi, two 
travellers, A and B, fell into conversa- 
tion. Said A to B, “Have you ever 
studied Latin?” No, sir,” was the 
reply. “Then you have lost one-fourth 
of your life, sir.” “Did you ever study 
Greek?” “No, sir.” “There is an- 
other quarter of your life lost.” “But 
you have studied mathematics?” “No, 
sir.” “Another quarter”— In the 
midst of this last sentence the boiler 
burst. “Have you ever learned to 
swim?” shouted B. “No, no, sir, I 
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haven’t,” exclaimed A. “Then there is 
all of your life lost,” rejoined B, and 
swam ashore. 

Professor Boise goes even further 
than most of his sympathizers. He 
lauds to the very heavens “the gym- 
nasial course of Germany, with its fen 
long years of Latin and six years of 
Greek ;” and then quotes Baron Liebig 
as saying that the graduates of such a 
course have a better preparatory (!) ed- 
ucation than those of the Real Schulen. 
Will Professor Boise please inform us, 
if such a period be necessary to pre- 
pare a man to study a profession, how 
long it will probably require to complete 
a professional education? Is it noth- 
ing in the count, as against such a sys- 
tem, that all these long years must be 
taken out of the prime and vigor of 
youthful manhood in mere preparatory 
study? It may suit the tastes and hab- 
its of plodding Germany ; but, if such a 
course were established in Brown, or 
Harvard, or Yale, or in the University 
of Chicago where Professor Boise has 
his chair, how many of those who enter 
would ever be graduated? Is Professor 
Boise so utterly unacquainted with 
American character as to suppose that 
years by the decade and money by the 
thousands would be cheerfully expended 
by our students in mere preparatory 
study—in learning how to study? The 
Professor assures us upon the authority 
of his word that the educational prob- 
lem has been completely solved in Ger- 
many; and asks us to accept the 
solution. Is he cracking a classical 
joke in our ears? As such it is a suc- 
cess, worthy even of the Gymnasia. 
“Certain it ,is,” says the Professor, 
“that classical studies do not largely 
predominate in the American system. 
Three years of Latin and two years of 
Greek for the preparatory course” (é.2., 
the preparatory to the preparatory) 
“and about two years for each language 
after entering college is regarded as a 
satisfactory amount of time for these 
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studies. * * * Five years in Latin 
and four years in Greek, with one les- 
son a day in each, for an entire course 
of liberal education!” exclaims the 
Professor. In the Prussian Gymnasia 
forty-six and one-third per cent. of the 
entire course is devoted to the study of 
Latin alone; twenty-three and two- 
thirds per cent. of the entire course to 
Greek ; while the pitiful proportion of 
thirty per cent. is given to all other sub- 
jects! And this,is the model system 
of “iberal and symmetrical education 
which Professor Boise holds up to 
Americans as the acme of perfection ! 
“Well-nigh perfect models,” are Pro- 
fessor Boise’s own words concerning 
the German schools. 

But what are the practical results of 
this devotion to the classics—this tbo 
long protracted rule of the conserva- 
tives? Who has not met graduates of 
the German Gymnasia, all through this 
country, in the capacity of wood-saw- 
yers, organ-grinders, farm hands, pork 
butchers, privates in the army and navy, 
drivers of lager-beer wagons, and street 
beggars? Upon any pleasant Sunday 
evening one may find half a dozen or 
more of these graduates at any lager- 
beer garden of New York, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, or Chicago. We hear of 
the two or three in every generation 
who become distinguished as authors, 
teachers, controversialists, or men of 
science, almost every one of whom, 
when first heard from, is quite beyond 
the meridian of life, while the tens of 
thousands are lost in the herd of com- 
mon drudges, whether in Germany or 
in this country. 

Mr. Donai, who was educated in one 
of the most famous classical schools 
of Germany, was graduated with the 
highest honors, has studied almost all 
the classical authors, and has been 
trained to write and speak Ciceronian 
Latin, says in the American Educational 
Monthly for August, 1868, in relating 
his experience: “Alas! we sigh as of- 
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ten as we think of it. When we 
awoke in practical life we could make 
almost no use whatever of our classical 
learning ; and had to spend a threefold 
measure more of time and force to ac- 
quire that learning, and those sciences 
and arts which we have needed in the 
struggle of life, than they would have 
cost us in the earlier period of our 
studies.” 

Dr. Paget says: “An author of great 
distinction and undoubted learning, 
whose writings have been rewarded with 
the applause of the educated world, 
and with some of the highest dignities 
in the gift of the Crown, states, as ‘a 
well-attested fact, that a man’s body is 
lighter when he is awake than sleeping ; 
a fact which every nurse who has car- 
riéd a child would be able to attest ;’ 
and concludes from these wed/-attested 
Jacts (!) that ‘the human consciousness, 
as an inner centre, works as an oppos- 
ing force to the attraction of the earth’ !” 
Professor Wayland says: “We not 
long since met a graduate of the oldest 
college in America, aclassical instructor, 
and an ardent champion of classical 
studies, who stoutly maintained that 
ice or snow could not possibly fall be- 
low thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit ;” and 
adds: “We learned recently that one 
of our most eminent colleges was send- 
ing out its graduates without having 
given them a single lesson in geology.” 

Mr. Farrar says (Essays on a Lib- 
eral Education): ‘When we consider 
how little, at the end, our school-boys 
know, and how vast are the regions of 
science with which they are wholly un- 
acquainted, how valueless is much of 
their little knowledge, how dangerous is 
the nature of their ignorance, and above 
all, how rich in fruit might have been 
those many barren hours which have 
been lavished on the impotent effort to 
acquire a merely elegant accomplish- 
ment—then I confess that my regret 
deepens into sorrow, indignation, and 
shame. Is it pleasant,” he asks, “to 
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know that the first thing of which an 
old pupil may think, when he meets us 
in after life, is the little intellec.ual 
cause he has for gratitude towards men 
who occupied his boyhood by teaching 
him that which he has not only long 
forgotten, but to reach which he would 
not now take the trouble to raise his 
little finger ?” 

As for our American college gradu- 
ates, it may be fairly questioned whether, 
at the end of these years devoted so 
largely to the classics, one in five of 
them can read his diploma without the 
aid of his lexicon and grammar. 

Unquestionably the medical and legal 
professions require some knowledge of 
Latin, and the ministry of the Gospel 
certainly is greatly aided by some 
acquaintance with Greek; and yet it 
cannot be denied that all these profes- 
sions are successfully prosecuted by 
multitudes without either. Authorship 
and editorial work demand both; and 
yet our literature would be vastly im- 
proved had we more good English, and 
less “ bad Latin and worse Greek.” Per- 
haps the teaching of these languages is 
the only calling in which any consider- 
able number of Americans are likely to 
engage to which a knowledge of the 
classics is absolutely essential. But 
would we not be wiser and better without 
such teaching ? 

But it is said by the conservatives 
that “one must learn Latin and Greek 
in order to understand English.” And 
when we recall the many words of our 
language, and especially the compounds, 
which are either derived or transferred 
directly from the Latin and Greek 
tongues, there seems to be more than 
the semblance of a foundation for this 
assumption. But are the meanings of 
these words always unquestionably set- 
tled by an appeal to the original? As 
an illustration, take the single word 
baptize. It is a Greek word, directly 
transferred, with only a slight angliciz- 
ing of the terminal form. It has suffer- 
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ed no change of connection or of signi- 
fication in the transfer. And yet it 
would not be difficult to name a score 
or more of classical scholars, who, while 
they say that its only primary and clas- 
sical meaning is “to dip, plunge, im- 
merse,” and that it has no secondary 
meaning but such as implies its pri- 
mary, nevertheless, both by word and act, 
give to it an entirely new and acquired 
meaning. Practically, and by modern 
usage, the word. has acquired a meaning 
which no amount of classical knowledge 
can serve to discover. And now, in the 
very face of this direct conflict between 
their theory as classical scholars, and 
their practice as religious teachers, these 
classicists ask us to study the dead 
languages in order to an understanding 
of English! The principle involved is 
simply this: If we would teach men 
the art of navigation we must have 
them serve an apprenticeship first at 
wood-chopping, then at ship-carpenter- 
ing, afterwards at sail-making, or, as 
antecedent to this, at cotton and hemp 
growing, spinning, weaving, etc., etc., 
and so on with rope-making, block- 
making, rigging, and all other occupa- 
tions involved in building and fitting 
out a first-class ship. 

Well does Mr. Hales, himself a 
teacher at Cambridge, exclaim: ‘What 
a method!” and adds: “When it is 
remembered what the prime origin of 
the English language is, and of what 
kind the connection of English with 
Latin has been, one can only marvel at 
this answer, and shrewdly suspect that 
it is but meant to allay the distress of 
an uneasy conscience—a conscience 
murmuring at the utter neglect of the 
vernacular language.” Again Mr. Hales 
asks: “Does the smattering of Latin 
which the vast majority of school-boys 
get, or the superior knowledge of it 
which is gained by the few exceptions, 
really perform this alleged service? It 
lights up many English words, no doubt; 
but, on the whole, it leaves the language 
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in its previous darkness, or even in a 
deeper gloom, by throwing films of mis- 
construction between it and the eyes of 
the student.” Possibly Mr. Hales goes 
a little too far in asserting that a knowl- 
edge of Latin is a positive hindrance 
to the study of Engiish ; but certain it 
is that it has been greatly over-rated as 
a help. 

Again, it is said that in these ancient 
languages are treasured up vast stores 
of information, and untold beauties of 
literature, which can only be possessed 
by first possessing the key to the store- 
house. Of course if one presumes to 
intimate that Dante’s /nferno, or Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, is superior in 
grandeur of conception, or beauty of 
imagery, to Homer’s //iad, or Virgil’s 
4 neid, he must be content to be rated 
an ignoramus. Not venturing, there- 
fore, such an exhibition of vulgar taste, 
we must, nevertheless, ask that it be 
borne in mind that these ancient store- 
houses have been unlocked, and all or 
nearly all their treasures brought in our 
own vehicle to our own doors. If 
it be said that this has been imperfectly 
and partially done, then we ask in all 
candor: What young man of America 
has ten years to spend in search of the 
fragments, to be used at last, if success- 
ful, only for the gratification of his own 
curiosity and tastes? Though Pope’s 
translation of the //iad be tame, and 
even execrable in parts, who among our 
college graduates can make for himself 
a better? 

Upon this point Mr. Sidgwick well 
remarks (Zssays, p. 106): “It will not 
be denied that in the English, French, 
and German languages there is a suffi- 
ciency of good literature to fill the 
leisure of a person engaged in any 
active calling; a sufficiency of works 
calculated to give a high kind of enjoy- 
ment, and to cultivate, very adequately, 
the literary taste. And if such a person 
was ever visited by a painful hankering 
after the time-honored volumes that 
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were sealed to him, he might console 
himself by taking note how often his 
contemporaries, who had enjoyed a 
complete classical education, were in 
the habit of taking down these master- 
pieces from their shelves. For,” adds 
Mr. Sidgwick, “I cannot help thinking 
that classical literature, in spite of its 
enormous prestige, has very little attrac- 
tion for the mass, even of cultivated 
persons, at the present day. I wish 
statistics could be obtained of the 
amount of Latin and Greek read in any 
year, (except for professional purposes) 
even by those who have gone through a 
complete classical curriculum. From 
the information that I have been able 
to obtain, I incline to think that such 
statistics, when compared with the fer- 
vent admiration with which all still 
speak of the classics, upon every op- 
portunity, would be found rather start- 
ling.” 

But we have practical results of a 
better sort, though not the results of 
devotion to the classics. The great 
desiderata of time, money, and taste 
have led to the establishment of a par- 
tial or scientific course in many of our 
colleges, from which, both as pre- 
requisites and as course studies, the 
dead languages are entirely omitted. 
In this, after one or two feeble attempts 
by others, Brown University led off, at 
the suggestion, and under the direction 
of that eminently practical man, the late 
lamented President Wayland. This 
course embraces three years, a junior, 
middle, and senior scientific ; and grad- 
uates its students as bachelors of 
science. This has been imitated in 
the University at Lewisburg, Lafayette 
College, and a number of other institu- 
tions. It meets with fair success. But 
the despicable spirit of caste which 
leads the “regulars” of the army or 
navy to say, with a curl of scorn on the 
lip and a tone of contempt in the speech, 
“he’s a volunteer,” leads the “regulars” 
of our colleges to say in a like con- 
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temptuous way, or else with a tone of 
commiseration, and with a patronizing 
air, “he’s a scientific ;” and as a con- 
sequence of this few are brave enough 
to weather or even to enter such a 
course in these old classical institutions. 
The University of Michigan, Miami 
University, and a few others have 
adopted a different course. Continuing 
the studies through the same number of 
years as the classical, they substitute 
French, German, and Spanish for the 
ancient languages. They have also the 
stereotyped classical course side by side 
with this. This newly introduced course, 
we submit, is infinitely better adapted to 
the wants of the American people. And 
here, too, is an experiment, which, in 
time, under favorable circumstances, 
will do more to solve the educational 
problem of this country than the writ- 
ings of a thousand theorists. 

But President Woolsey says: “We 
have little question that if the object 
were to teach the four principal Roman- 
ic languages—lItalian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and French—and if four years 
were assigned to this task, that the 
pupil who was trained exclusively, dur- 
ing the first two years, in the classical 
tongues, and gave the next two to the 
languages in question, would have a 
better mastery over them in the end 
than he who should be put, through the 
whole of that period, to the study of the 
modern languages alone.” Had Presi- 
dent Woolsey confined himself to the 
Latin, we could not dissent from him; 
but no ordinary man, by the use of 
ordinary means, can obtain in two years 
sufficient knowledge of both the “clas- 
sical tongues,” to render either of any 
great avail, especially in the directions 
he suggests of “superior discipline” 
and “greater facility.” This view, how- 
ever, is especially true of the Italian, 
the Spanish, and the Portuguese, which 
both in material and structure are very 
like offspring of the parent tongue. But 
the German is wisely omitted from the 
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list by President Woolsey ; and a good 
practical, if not a philological knowl- 
edge of French may also be had, as our 
everyday experience abundantly proves, 
without a foundation of the Latin; al- 
though it cannot be doubted that some 
knowledge of this latter tongue both 
facilitates and perfects the acquisition 
of the French. 

As aiming at a truly liberal education 
for our youth, a foundation knowledge 
of the Latin is certainly desirable in 
all our colleges; but when that great 
American question “Will it pay?” 
comes to be asked concerning a course 
which embraces either the ten years of 
Latin of the German Gymnasia, or the 
five years of our American system, 
we think almost every fair-minded and 
practical man will answer in the nega- 
tive. As for the Greek, we cannot see 
that it has any just claim to a place in 
our colleges. The Hebrew, the Chal- 


daic, or the Arabic, might almost as 


well claim a place. It is of no practical 
use to the many; and we see not why 
they should be compelled to sacrifice so 
much to the few. Substitute two years 
of German for two of Greek, and allow 
two years of the time now devoted to 
Latin to be given to its cognates—the 
French and Spanish—and we shall have 
two years from the Greek, and the re- 
maining spare year from the Latin to be 
bestowed upon the natural sciences and 
other practical subjects, in addition to 
the limited space now allotted to them. 
We could also well spare a year from 
mathematics to be given in the same di- 
rection. 

To Americans, living in a country 
whose history and geology and agricul- 
tural and mineral resources are compar- 
atively unknown, and whose system of 
government is scarcely beyond the stage 
of experiment, these subjects are of vi- 
talimportance. Indeed, they are of such 
transcendent importance that the prac- 
tical educator may well be in doubt 
whether we should not have, in every 
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educational centre, two colleges, one of 
which should combine the Latin and 
modern cognate languages, as above in- 
dicated, with the English branches, 
while the other should be devoted ex- 
clusively to English studies. Where 
but one university can be founded or 
supported in any educational centre, 
these two courses might be kept distinct 
from each other under the same general 
management. But for the jealousies 
and envyings engendered between the 
two classes of students, each would 
doubtless be most successful in juxta- 
position with the other, and under the 
same management. Our question, how- 
ever, is what should be taught, not how. 

“If,” says the Edinburgh Review, 
“we look to what should be the grand 
object of all study, namely, the forma- 
tion of the mind and character, we shall 
assuredly be compelled to admit that 
there is no kind of study so conducive 
to its attainment as that of science: for 
there is hardly any mental or moral 
faculty which science does not exercise, 
discipline, and develop better than any- 
thing else which a man can set himself 
to learn.” 

To the same intent Mr. Sidgwick says : 
“Tt will not be denied that the study of 
the external world does, on the whole, 
excite the youthful curiosity much more. | 
than the study of languages. The intel-- 
lectual advantages of this ought to be set 
against whatever disciplinary superiority 
we may attribute to the latter instru- 
ment.” 

As to the influence of the study of 
science upon authorship and public: 
speaking, Mr. Farrar aptly remarks, 
(Essays, p. 228): “If then it be de- 
sired to educate boys—not indeed in 
the style, but in the power of expressing 
themselves in their own language—then,,. 
instead of encouraging verbal imitations, 
and cramming their memory with classic 
tags, let us adopt the incomparably truer 
and better method of requiring a careful 
description of natural phenomena and 
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scientific experiments—a process, which, 
while ‘it teaches them a terse and lucid 
use of their own language, will, at the 
same time, fire their imaginations with 
some of the grandest and noblest ob- 
jects of human thought.” 

One word more in this connection. 
The car of progress rolls on; and if the 
carcasses of the dead languages are not 
taken out of the way they will be run 
over; and they, with such universities 
or colleges as insist upon being their 
sarcophagi, will be buried in oblivion 
together. It is vain, in a country like 
ours, to attempt to ignore popular opin- 
ion. “ Vox populi vox Det” is more 
nearly true here than anywhere else un- 
der the heavens. The greatest secret 
of President Lincoln’s universal popu- 
larity was the fact that he was a correct 
interpreter of the popular will and fol- 
lowed the lead of the people. Not, in- 
deed, that everything must be yielded 
to the noisy demands of the mob, but 
that the voice of an intelligent people 
must receive audience and respectful 
consideration, that it may be prevented 
from becoming the voice of the mob. 
While the conservatives have been con- 
soling themselves with the impossibility 
of dispensing with the classics, the peo- 
ple have been quietly but steadily pre- 
paring to lay them and their advocates 
upon the shelf, to be kept as relics of 
the past— mere cabinet curiosities. 
Note the change in our country within 
the past few years. A little while ago 
we had to go to the lexicons to learn the 
meaning of the word polytechnic, as ap- 
plied to colleges and schools. Now we 
have upwards of twenty polytechnic col- 
leges, six of which are independent, 
while others are connected with uni- 
wversities or colleges of the antiquated 
type. In addition’to these, there is now 
in almost every State of the Union, 
either in active operation or in a forma- 
tory condition, an agricultural college— 
some of which, like the polytechnic 
schools, are independent, while others 
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are in connection with old established 
colleges which have accepted the Con- 
gressional grant. Yale has established 
a School of the Fine Arts; and both 
Harvard and Yale have departments of 
Archeology and Ancient History. Am- 
herst, under President Hitchcock, leads 
the van in Geological Science, a feature 
which has almost doubled the number 
of her undergraduates; while Cornell 
University is a monument of scientific 
and polytechnic progress. We live in 
an age of radical changes; and if the 
signs of the times indicate anything, if 
the vox populi utters any decree, it is 
that a part of this great radical work 
will be the rooting out of the old roots 
of the dead languages from their mo- 
nopoly of the educational soil, and the 
planting in their stead of trees of true 
knowledge, which shall bear abundantly 
of Nature’s richest fruit. 

All we have said is applicable to all 
the colleges and universities of the 
country. As Californians, however, or 
rather as dwellers on the Pacific Coast, 
we have some interests which are pecu- 
liar, and which, if we mistake not, em- 
phasize every word and intensify every 
thought to which in this paper we have 
sought to give utterance. 

If our country is new, our State is 
yet newer. Ifthe history of the nation 
is unknown, that of this coast lies in still 
greater depths of obscurity. If the 
agricultural and mineral resources of 
the whole broad land are yet undevel- 
oped after two and a quarter centuries 
of occupation, then a tithe of the time, 
though never so industriously employed, 
has not changed the fact with reference 
to our own coast. Notwithstanding the 
great depths of some of our mines, 
and the extent of our explorations, we 
have as yet but scratched the surface, 
and that in spots. To the truth of this 
assertion let the projected Sutro Tunnel 
and the recent discoveries at White 
Pine bear witness. Notwithstanding 
the myriads of acres of golden grain 
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whose waves roll over the plains; not- 
withstanding our orchards of luscious 
fruits, our orange and our olive groves ; 
notwithstanding our broad acres of ber- 
ries and our gardens of floral glories ; 
notwithstanding all of these, and more 
than these, our agricultural and horti- 
cultural resources are yet almost un- 
dreamed of. 

In view of these facts it rejoices our 
hearts to know that the Board of Re- 
gents have made provision in our Uni- 
versity for a professorship of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry. 

As clearly indicated at various points, 
this coast and our whole country has an 
archeological character, whose history 
lies buried beneath the accumulated de- 
posits of centuries, and which it remains 
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for science alone to explore and develop. 
Let us then, if possible, have a professor- 
ship of Archeology and Ancient History. 

In consideration of our system of gov- 
ernment, a system in which every citizen 
is a ruler, it is of still greater importance 
that our youth should be taught some- 
thing of political economy, finance, and 
international law. Let them also learn 
something more than they do of the 
principles of commerce, insurance, bank- 
ing, and exchange. Let navigation, civil 
engineering, and surveying have a place 
somewhat commensurate with their 
practical importance. We are a many- 
sided people, with great adaptability ; 
let us have a many-sided, truly symmet- 
rical, and thoroughly practical educa- 
tion. 
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Just at the last there stood beside her bed 
Two angels, each miraculously fair, 
With loftiness of plume and aureoled hair ; 
And Love, the statelier angel, weeping, said : 


“‘ Mark her great agony. Were it not best 
To soothe her and to strengthen ere she goes! 
May we not whisper that which either knows 
Of precious pardon and of rapturous rest ?” 


And he whose name was Hope, whose fervent eyes 
Were always heavenward raised, responded now: 

“O brother, lay thine hand upon her brow ; 

Comfort her with God’s promise while she dies !” 


Whereat his fellow-angel nearer drew 
To the white sufferer’s pillows, pausing there. 
But on a sudden, outlined from void air, 
Rose a third angel, statelier than the two. 


“Nothing until the end may’st thou reveal !” 
Calm, yet commanding, his clear voice rang out. 

“°T is better to die battling with one doubt, 
Than with all knowledge at the Throne to kneel!” 
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H, this dreary, bitter storm; will 
itneverend? Day after day it 

has swept along the mountain-tops in 
ever increasing fury; night after night 
has this demon of the upper air by 
turns raged and howled, exultant in his 
strength and destructive power, and 
moaned and wailed like a lost soul in 
the depths of its hopeless agony. Rain, 
hail, and snow have been driven in suc- 
cession with resistless force before the 
blast, and then the frozen vapor, the 
terrible Po-go-nip, laden with suffering, 
disease, and death, like the dread mias- 
matic fogs which arise from Egyptian 
marshes, has come stealthily creeping 
upon us. As we heard its low rustling 


as it swept over the frozen ground and 


around our lonely cabin, we, despite 
our will, shudderingly likened it in our 
mind to the sound of the crumpling of 
the crisp cambric we heard from the 
room below, when years ago we lay half 
conscious on the sick bed in the dark, 
close chamber, adjoining that wherein 
one of the lights of our home had gone 
out forever, and trembling hands, guided 
by eyes made dim by tears, were fashion- 
ing a shroud for the loved and lost. 
Day after day we have shivered and 
shaken over the stove as we fed the fire 
and vainly sought to catch the heat 
which the roaring wind sucked up and 
bore away as fast as it was generated ; 
night after night we have shaken and 
shivered beneath piles of woollen blank- 
ets in our narrow bunk, until we envied 
our fever-stricken companion, whose 
blood coursed through his veins like a 
stream of molten metal, scorching as it 
went, for he at least was warm. We have 
counted every nail in the cabin’s sides, 
every crack in its dirty floor, and looked 
up from our bunk at the canvas roof, and 
watched it rise and fall with the wind 


until we were sea-sick. Through the 
crack in the side of the shaking, creak- 
ing, swaying cabin we have seen the 
stars marching across the blue heavens 
in grand, silent procession; then seen 
the clouds go surging and whirling past 
until our brain grew dizzy. Is this 
storm to be eternal? will the darkness 
never end? has light gone out forever, 
and shall there be sunshine no more on 
earth? 

An ashen gray, which is rather the 
pallor of death on the brow of night 
than the flush of life on the cheek of 
morning, steals slowly along at last, 
and accepting this miserable apology in 
lieu of honest daylight, we arise as 
reluctantly as we lay down, and go out 
to see what new abomination by way of 
a surprise the enterprising clerk of the 
weather has in store for us—as if we 
could be surprised by anything he could 
be guilty of, after the atrocities he has 
already perpetrated. 

Have the seas which ages ago covered 
this whole vast area of desert inland 
mountain country surged back again 
from the poles, towards which they fled 
at the command of the Almighty; or 
has the Storm King in his might torn the 
mountains from their base, and borne 
them away through the air to regions 
hyperborean? Hoar frost inches in 
thickness covers every object around 
us. The Treasure Mountain, on which 
we stood last night, has dwindled to a 
hillock of frost and snow; and where 
the White Pine, Ruby, and Diamond 
Mountains towered into the blue sky 
yesterday, only similar hillocks dimly 
outlined, and standing unsteadily at 
best in the seething sea above which 
they project, are now to be seen. A 
dull, leaden-colored ocean, boundless, 
endless, cold, and terrible, like the 
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ghost of the Antarctic, stretches away 
before us to the limit of vision; the 
waves which roll over its surface 
breaking at our feet, in silence more 
terrible than the roar of the storm- 
lashed Atlantic. The horrors of the 
storm were but the baseless fabric of 
a fearful dream; day has brought 
back to us a more terrible reality ; we 
are shipwrecked mariners standing alone 
on a floating iceberg, and drifting, drift- 
ing, drifting, slowly away into the un- 
known Polar Sea, from whence no living 
thing returns to tell the story of its dread 
mystery. Oh, cruel, pitiless sea, beneath 
your waves lie buried home and hope, 
all which was loved and beautiful, all 
which was fair of earth; you have done 
your worst ; since you cannot give them 
back if you would, bear us onward 
whither you will! 

The gale has subsided into a gentle 
breeze, the breeze dies out entirely, and 
a calm settles down on the face of the 
ocean. Forth from the bosom of the 
waters comes the sun, and even as we 
gaze with the first start of surprise, the 
panorama shifts, and a change more 
wonderful than ever was wrought by 
enchanter comes over the whole grand 
scene. As in the last great day the 
heavens shall be rolled together as a 
scroll, the ocean on whose bosom we were 
floating a few minutes since, dissolves 
into thin wreaths of fleecy, rose-colored 
mist, which rise and float away to be 
seen no more. The monarch mountains 
in all their savage grandeur, clad in 
mantles glittering in the sunlight with 
more than barbaric magnificence of 
glittefing gems, rise up from the ocean 
depths, and anon the wide valleys 
stretching away to the Humboldt on 
the north, and the Colorado on the 
south, beautified and glorified by a faint 
purple and coralline haze which softens 
each ragged outline, and blends in har- 
mony the otherwise discordant red, 
black, and yellow colorings of the 
desert, are unrolled again before us. 
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Last night we recalled to mind the 
words of the poet: 
** He who ascends to mountain-tops shall find 
The loftiest peaks most clad in clouds and snow.” 
And in the bitterness of our heart added, 
“And the more fool he for ascending 
them! Why could n’t he have sense 
enough to stay in the valley, where the 
birds sing, and the flowers bloom, and 
they have strawberries and cream; 
where he ould have his boots blacked, 
and where a boiled shirt, and the old 
woman, and the children could make 
him comfortable? Served him right, 
the climbing idiot !” We take it all back. 
Taken “ by and Jarge,” as our old friend 
from the Little Skillet Fork of the Wa- 
bash was wont to remark, this is not in 
the language of brave old Hendrick 
Hudson : 
* A right good land to live in, 
And a pleasant land to see.’’ 
But in all the valleys on earth you could 
not match a scene like this, and he who 
has not witnessed it, so far as all that is 
grand, sublime, and peerlessly beautiful 
may go, has lived his life in vain. The 
entrance fee is high, but the enter- 
tainment is cheap at double the money. 
We would not sell the recollection for 
another Eberhardt, and almost begrudge 
you the poor satisfaction of listening to 
the brief and sadly imperfect descrip- 
tion. 

Lee Wing, our accomplished and 
popular caterer, who wears the dish- 
cloth around his neck, with a grace 
which throws a poetic charm over all 
he does, as he spills the dish-water by 
apparent accident over George Wash- 
ington, the gentlemanly Shoshone who 
for “halp dollah’ and biscake” con- 
descends to cut our wood, (everybody 
must have somebody to look down upon; 
Celt and Teuton look down on Sambo 
Sambo looks down on John, and John 
looks down with interest on Lo, and Lo 
must despise a politician, or take the 
bottom of the ladder) makes his appear- 
ance at last, with his head bound up in 
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a woollen comforter. He tells us that 
he started up from Hamilton last night, 
but his hat was blown away, and in the 
darkness he got stalled in a snow-drift ; 
he adds, with a seductive smile: “ Me 
tinkee one time I losey you, sure!” 
Thankful that he did not lose us, and 
revoking the determination to whale 
him black and blue for not coming 
sooner, we are soon sitting down at a 
tolerably well-filled table, with appetites 
such as are never felt in the milder 
climate of California, and for which we 
may thank this sharp, bracing mountain 
air—and it is well that we have something 
to thank it for. “See here, George 
Washington, you lazy rascal, you did 
not come to cut us any wood last night ! 
You do n’t deserve a mouthful of break- 
fast!” G. Washington, who sits sulk- 


ing in the corner by the stove, waiting 
impatiently for the crumbs and bones 


which are to fall from the rich man’s 
table, humbly expresses his regret for 
the omission, and with an almost con- 
vincing earnestness, accounts for his 
apparent neglect by pointing out the 
fact that the pair of old boots we gave 
him yesterday, to keep his feet from the 
snow, are odd mates, as it were—“ both 
rights ”—making it a matter of impossi- 
bility for him to travel in a straight line. 
He started up here early in the evening, 
but miscalculated the slant ; struck the 
hill at a wrong angle, missed the cabin, 
and following the bent not of his own 
sweet will, but of his toes, which were 
forced to conform to that of his boots, 
travelled in gradually decreasing circles 
all night, hitting the cabin at the summit 
just after sunrise. The noble red man 
is by nature a gifted liar, and George took 
care of the horse on which a candidate 
for the Nevada Assembly rode around 
on an electioneering tour until he be- 
came utterly demoralized. We can 
hardly believe a word he says on any 
subject, but this story looks a little more 
probable than those he usually tells, and 
waiving the doubt, we intimate to Lee 
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that he can give him a lay-out. Lee 
sullenly slings some cold potatoes, a 
few pancakes, hot biscuit, and chunks of 
the cold meat out of yesterday’s soup 
into a pan, pours out a basin of black 
coffee, and motions to George to sit 
down at the washstand and gorge him- 
self; then takes a seat at the table 
from which we have just arisen, and 
makes a square meai off the best he can 
find in the house; he is chief of the 
ranch now, and means to make George 
know his place. 

There comes no sound of the church- 
going bell, and no long lines of people 
clad in solemn black are to be seen 
wending their way toward places of 
worship, but nevertheless any one with 
half an eye can see that it is Sunday ; 
there are twice as many idlers on the 
streets ; three times as many drunken 
miners in the saloons, and a far greater 
number of men recklessly throwing away 
their earnings at the gambling tables as 
on a week day, and although it is only 
I P.M., there has been some excitement 
in town already. Two first-class dog- 
fights have come off on Main Street, 
attracting large and enthusiastic audi- 
ences. The last one ended in a free 
fight, and the man who owned the wolf- 
dog which sailed in “promiscuous” and 
by a well-directed bite at the root of the 
tail of one of the combatants disjointed 
the vertebra, and made it perfectly use- 
less for that interesting animal to waste 
any time henceforth in wagging it, got 
whipped, as he richly deserved ; foraman 
who will tolerate and encourage back- 
biting finds little favor among the 
hard-fisted yeomanry who make up the 
bulk of an industrious and enterprising 
mining community. He got even, how- 
ever, and demonstrated the superiority 
of the Caucasian race later in the day 
by whipping an Indian who refused to 
sell him a back-load of wood for four 
bits on credit. The accidental discharge 
of a pistol in one of the big saloons had 
created a panic, resulting in a rush for 
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the street, in which the entire front, 
both windows and the double glass 
doors of the building, had been carried 
away and reduced to infinitesimal 
fragments by the feet of the excited 
multitude. The gentlemanly proprietor 
of the premises had kindly volunteered 
to “put a head” on the man who fired 
the pistol if anybody would point him out ; 
but his offer had not been accepted, and 
he very unreasonably, as his patrons 
appeared to think, seemed to feel hurt 
at the levity which they displayed on 
the occasion. When a fellow hears a 
shot fired in his immediate neighbor- 
hood how is he to know that it is not 
intended for him? and if a man does n’t 
want his windows and doors smashed 
why does he leave them in the way 
when there is an excitement? Ifa man 
can’t afford to take the chances of an oc- 
casional loss of this kind he ought to sell 
out to somebody with more public spirit. 
Then there had been a lot jumpers’ fight 
down at the end of the street, both 
parties to which had been arrested 
by the constable, and would be fined 
equal amounts next day, without regard 
to the question of title, such being the 
accepted system of taxing real estate 
circuitously, as it were, for the benefit 
of the treasury of White Pine County. 
They were fined $10 and costs each, for 
shooting at each other, and it would 
have been twice as much if either had 
been killed. The costs amounted to 
$37.50; since a man cannot afford to 
keep a justice’s shop and run a con- 
stable in White Pine, just for the grand- 
eur of the thing. 

There had also been a controversy, 
partaking of a personal character, be- 
tween Hitwell, formerly a broker in San 
Francisco and now one of the most 
successful prospectors and operators in 
mines in the district, and Col. Smithson, 
whose gray hairs and venerable beard 
should have protected him from unnec- 
essarily disparaging remarks by a young, 
vigorous, and athletic man like Hitwell. 
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“You may have heard of the Natural 
Bridge of Virginia, Col. Smithson?” 
a man had casually remarked. 

“ Heard of it! Why, bless your heart, 
I am a Virginian by birth, and was raised 
in the immediate vicinity. I have seen 
it a thousand times at least; and by the 
by, my father built that bridge /” was 
the gallant Colonel’s emphatic reply. 

Hitwell, who was riding by at the mo- 
ment on his fine bay horse and silver- 
mounted saddle, hearing this, remarked 
that Col. Smithson had a reputation for 
truthfulness which was proverbial, until 
he attended the California Legislature 
as a lobby member, since which time 
he had shown the demoralizing effect of 
bad associations, and couldn’t always 
be bet on. He would like to look over 
the contract under which the old man 
did that job. This remark the Colonel 
construed into an imputation upon his 
veracity, or at least a reflection upon 
the fair fame of his ancestor. To be 
brief, and not to put too fine a point on 
it, he would just like to know what Hit- 
well meant by that remark. Mutual 
friends interfered, and Hitwell finally 
explained that what he said about de- 
moralizing effects, etc., was only a gen- 
eral remark anyway ; and he only wanted 
to look over the contract to be able to 
assure his friends that the father of his 
friend (the Colonel) did business on the 
square, and was not to be confounded 
with the class of thieving rascals known 
as contractors in these degenerate days. 
Smithson in turn explained that the 
contract was made and work executed 
before the war, and under a Democratic 
administration, which of course relieved 
his respected progenitor from the oblo- 
quy which might otherwise have at- 
tached to his memory; and so, the 
matter was dropped—both parties, out 
of respect for each other’s feelings, ab- 
staining religiously from referring to the 
subject thereafter. 

Auctioneers were yelling forth at the 
top of their lungs the merits of the 
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Cheap John clothing and other traps 
they were vainly trying to sell; and 
some two hundred and fifty Indians, in 
their parti-colored rags, were assembled 
at one point receiving a ton of flour, 
which the citizens had good-naturedly 
bought at twenty cents per pound, as a 
present for the untutored children of 
the sage-brush—there are no forests in 
this part of Nevada—who had run out 
of grass-seed, and had yet some months 
to wait before the annual grasshopper 
crop would be ready for gathering and 
fatten the ribs of old and young. A few 
Mexican vagueros, a long train of laden 
pack-mules driven by the last of the 
Montezumas, and a few Mormons in 
butternut clothing and tow hair, who 
had come in from Salt Lake, after a four 
hundred mile drive across the alkali 
desert, with buli teams loaded with 
eggs, honey, butter, potatoes, etc., add- 
ed variety to the picture. There was to 


have been a theatrical matindée to-day ; 
but an unfortunate accident made it 


necessary to postpone it. On the night 
previous a San Francisco melodeon 
troupe had given an entertainment, 
and the audience was at once large, 
appreciative, select, and enthusiastic. 
A lady, with an accent indicative of 
Teutonic origin, had been singing “The 
Flying Trapeze,” when the house came 
down with an encore. One demonstra- 
tive lover of the divine art, carried away 
by his feelings, felt around for some- 
thing to throw upon the stage. He would 
have cried drava / patted his kid gloves 
together, and tossed a bouquet to the 
fair cantatrice, had he been in the 
Opera House at San Francisco; but 
as he was not there, he accommodated 
himself to the circumstances of the 
occasion, and did what he could to 
encourage her. He yelled “bully!” 
stamped his cowhide boots, and bou- 
quets being out of the question, (as 
the flower crop was short in White Pine 
at that time) he seized a bottle of whis- 
ky and hurled it with diabolical accu- 
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racy of aim. It struck the single coal- 
oil lamp which answered for the foot- 
lights, and bursted both lamp and bot- 
tle. Regard for strict truthfulness and 
reliability, which the writer is deter- 
mined never to forfeit, precludes him 
from stating positively whether it was 
the coal-oil or the whisky which ignited 
first; but between them they set the 
wall-paper screen, which constituted the 
scenery of the theatre, on fire and came 
near burhing down the premises. He 
was “as good-hearted a fellow as ever 
lived, but too impuisive-like,” one of his 
friends told me. His spirited little epi- 
sode put an end to the evening’s enter- 
tainment, and compelled, as has been 
said, the postponement of the Sunday 
matinée, much to the disappointment of 
the lovers of rational and unobjection- 
able amusement. Nevertheless, the pub- 
lic were in fair spirits over the termina- 
tion of the storm, and the camp alto- 
gether was about as lively as any you 
could find in a year’s travel west of the 
Rocky Mountains. When the fun flagged, 
and other topics failed, the question of 
the respective merits of two women, 
horses, or rival mining titles, would 
revive it immediately. 

A rude hearse followed by -a dozen 
miners, clad in decent apparel and 
marching in mournful silence, passes 
slowly down the street. Every voice is 
hushed as the sad procession moves by. 
“ Poor Bill—he has gone with the rest, 
and left his family destitute!” says one 
huge-bearded man, with a touch of hon- 
est human sympathy in his voice. There 
is no ostentatious display of charity, no 
subscription list for publication — but 
liberal sums are contributed on the spot, 
and no account demanded from or given 
by the impromptu treasurer who is to 
send the money to the afflicted widow 
and unprotected orphans down at “the 
Bay.” Another funeral, that of the vic- 
tim of a reckless street brawl passes, and 
that uncharitableness which admits of 
any amount of ill-speaking of the dead 
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in more highly civilized communities, is 
manifested by no man among all the 
throng upon the street, many of whom 
had but too good reason for having 
known him intimately, if not well. And 
now, from out the open door of a modest 
cottage on a back street, around which 
a number of sorrowing friends stand 
bare - headed in reverential attitude, 
comes the voice of a strong man, hum- 
bly imploring an All- Merciful God to 
have in His holy keeping, and‘strength- 
en with His strength, the mother, sick 
in body and in heart, whose faltering 
steps had borne her almost here, but 
who had been denied the sad privilege 
of hearing the parting words from the 
lips of her only earthly hope and sup- 
porter, whose cold form is enclosed in 
the rude coffin at our feet. What a 
fearful price are we paying for the 
wealth which has for ages been lying 
buried in the bosom of this mountain ! 
Poor Richard! Ten days ago he walked 
among us in all the pride and vigor of 
early manhood. Was it necessary that 
his young life must be lost with the oth- 
ers? Lost did you say? No, not lost! 
To have lived well, one needs not to 
have lived long. The all-consoling con- 
sciousness of duty nobly done comes 
not with years alone. The servant was 
not questioned as to the amount of cap- 
ital entrusted to his care or the time he 
had retained it, but rather what use. he 
had made of it to enhance the Master’s 
interest. 

The day advances toward noon, and 
crowds are gathering all along Main 
Street, in the vicinity of Treasure 
Street. All is life, noise, and excite- 
ment here ; expectation and lively in- 
terest are depicted on every counte- 
nance, while every tongue is busy. 
“Two to one on Wells, Fargo & 
Co!” shouts one big fellow, in a seal- 
skin overcoat and seven-league boots. 
“That’s me/ Come out with the 
scads!” says No. 2, pulling out his 
long buckskin purse filled with twenty- 


dollar pieces, and tossing them up and 
down to make them jingle temptingly. 
All eyes are turned on the two in an 
instant, and the crowd thickens around 
them. “I draw!” says No. 1, who 
had been caught “bluffing”; and the 
laugh is against him. “One hundred 
even that the Pacific Union wins by 
a minute and a half,” says No. 2. 
“That’s me/” says No.1; and up 
goes the coin in the hands of a third 
party. “It was a dead beat yesterday!” 
says one. “Pshaw! Nothing of the 
kind; the Pacific Union was half a mile 
behind!” rejoins another, contemptuous- 
ly. “Bet you fifty it wa’n’t no such 
thing!” rejoins the first speaker. “The 
Pacific beat by two minutes thirty-one 
and two-fifths seconds,” interposes an 
outsider, with a double-tinned imitation 
gold watch, and an itching for fame as 
an exact statistician. And so it goes— 
the confusion increasing every moment. 
At last it culminates. Two dark spots 
are visible above the snow-drifts, away 
out on the brow of the hill toward Ham- 
ilton. “Hi! hi! hurrah! Here they 
come! Wells, Fargo & Co. are ahead !” 
“ No they aint; the gray is the Pacific 
Union!” “ Bet youa hundred on that.” 
“Take you for the drinks; I’m short 
to-day; the game beat me last night.” 
“] don’t make four bit bets. What’n 
thunder d’ ye take me for?” is the afi- 
gry response. Now both horsemen 
are lost to view for a moment behind 
the snow-drifts, and now they round 
into Main Street and the crowd break 
out into vociferous applause, each in- 
dividual encouraging the party on which 
he has staked his money to the very 
utmost. The riders are plying whip 
and spur with all their strength, and the 
horses, though nearly ready to drop 
down from exhaustion, are straining 
every muscle to the utmost, going 
through the slush and snow with a 
speed which would endanger the rider’s 
neck on the best road in Christendom. 
Does the fate of the nation hang on 
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the news they carry? Has a great bat- 
tle been won or lost? Has the dread 
pestilence of Asia burst on the land? 
Do the enemy in overwhelming num- 
bers, ravaging the land with fire and 
sword, ride behind the flying horsemen ? 
Nothing of the sort! It is only the 
daily race between the messengers of 
the rival express companies, who have 
snatched the bags with the Treasure 
City letters from the stage-drivers at 
Hamilton and dashed up the mountain 
as if the fate of the whole human race 
depended onthe issue. Neck and neck 
the horses are running ; one stumbles 
and goes on his knees; before he can 
regain his feet the other has gained a 
half-dozen yards, and his rider throws 
the bag into the door of the Union 
Express Co.’s office, and is off in an 
instant ; he has won “by a leetle,” and 
is a hero for five minutes. A yell arises 
from the crowd. Attendants who have 
been waiting for hours throw blankets 
over the exhausted, panting steeds that 
contested the race so well, and lead 
them up and down in the open air, while 
the crowd, whose enthusiasm has gone 
in a moment, breaks up and disappears, 
only to reassemble in less force, (it be- 
ing a week day) and go through, as near- 
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ly as may be, the same programme, to- 
morrow. 

The sky above is gloriously blue ; 
the snow fields on the mountains that 
bound the wide horizon glitter dazzlingly 
in the full flood of the light of the de- 
clining sun. Almost beautiful seem the 
barren valleys, seen through the soft, 
blue haze which mellows all their out- 
lines. This strange, weird land never 
looked so attractive to our eyes—but it 
is not Home. It is a land to toil and 
fight, grow rich suddenly, or die in— 
but not a land to live and love in; not 
a land in which to rear the household 
altar and set up the household gods; 
not a land one would wish to sleep in, 
when life’s day of toil is ended and the 
evening shadow falls. The home of our 
heart lies behind the western horizon, 
by the waters of the sunset sea, where 
the flowers bloom and the birds sing 
all the year round. There is but one 
California on earth, and toward it we 
turn with willing feet. 

Land, swept ever by the drifting 
cloud; land of the tempest and the 
Po-go-nip; land of toil and excitement, 
suffering, disease, fabulous and sudden 
wealth, disappointment, and death: we 
bid you a glad good-by. 


” 
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HE Holy Week in Rome, and in- 

deed throughout the Continent, 
was preceded this year by most extraor- 
dinary freaks on the part of the clerk 
of the weather. Here we had wind and 
cold — hail-storms such as one occasion- 
ally expects to beat about one’s devoted 
head in New England, but in New Eng- 
land only—and snow lying upon the 
near mountains. It was feared that the 
Benediction which takes place at Easter 
might have to be given in the Church of 
St. Peter instead of from the balcony. 


This‘was not the case, however. The 
rain which pelted down tremendously 
during part of the church services 
ceased before they were over, to recom- 
mence soon after we were safely at 
home once more. 

But the weather has carried me to the 
end of the Holy Week before I had 
fairly arrived at the beginning. 

We had, the residents tell us, a most 
unusually large number of strangers to 
witness the ceremonies of the Holy 
Week. There are this year to be a 
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double series of festas. The Pope cele- 
brates his fiftieth anniversary as a priest ; 
his golden marriage to the Catholic 
Church. To this fes¢a, that commem- 
orative of his return from Gaeta and his 
preservation from the fall of a floor at 
the Church of St. Agnes will be united, 
and we shall have delightful church mu- 
sic, processions, and a splendid illumi- 
nation of the city. 

Some of us had our first view of the 
grand basilica of St. Peter on the eve 
of Palm Sunday. We saw it as we are 
sure it should always be first seen, when 
the shadows were rapidly stealing over 
nave and vault, and the sunbeams pour- 
ing through the upper windows had lost 
the glare of the full daylight. We felt 
lost in the grand marble expanse that 
stretched before and behind and around 
us. The great marble statues and mon- 
uments seemed fitting inhabitants of 
the mystic marble city we were tread- 
ing, and we were but interlopers in a 
building not designed for such insignifi- 
cant beings as ourselves. Silence, lone- 
liness, mystery belonged to it, and with 
whispered words and hushed footsteps, 
we retreated. 

When we entered the doors the next 
day, a great crowd was surging and 
swaying through the aisles. The tran- 
septs were filled with,women all arrayed 
in black, wearing floating veils, and all 
in apparently a state of semi-suffocation. 
The high altar was lit with tall candles 
and adorned with magnificent golden 
vessels. The nave was lined with sol- 
diers ; the apse filled with cardinals and 
prelates. The Pope was enthroned and 
surrounded by his attendants, and 
strains of sweet and powerful music 
filled the noble building. The blessing 
of the palms takes place at an early pe- 
riod of the services. These palms are 
not the bits of box which are blessed at 
home on these occasions, but the leaves 
of the palm trees growing on the Cor- 
ince road. We saw them on our way 
to the Eternal City — not waving in the 
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breeze, as palm trees always wave in 
books, but swathed in cloths and bound 
up like so many huge wounded fingers. 
By this process the green is all ex- 
tracted and a delicate yellow takes its 
place. Then the leaves are brought to 
Rome, cut and braided and woven into 
fantastic and pretty forms by nuns and 
others, who are busied many days in 
their preparation. 

After the blessing of the palms a pro- 
cession takes pface in the church, dur- 
ing which the Pope, bearing a palm, is 
carried in his chair, followed by those 
whose palms he has blessed. This pro- 
cession formerly took place from a little 
church in the neighborhood of St. Peter, 
and a copy of the open Bible was borne 
in front of the Pontiff. 

In Florence, in early days, the proces- 
sion left the snowy Cathedral of Mary 
of the Flowers and proceeded around 
the Piazza. When they returned to the 
church the deacon bearing the cross 
smote with it against the closed door, 
which was opened to the song of the 
choristers, “ Open, ye gates, and let the 
King of Glory in!” 

The first day or two after Palm Sun- 
day present nothing of very special in- 
terest to the visitors in Rome. There 
are certain customs observed during 
Lent which attract their attention. On 
Fridays, bands of penitents — the men 
attired in coarse clothing, covering them 
entirely excepting the eyes, and the wo- 
men wearing black—repair to the Co- 
liseum. They kneel first at the great 
cross in the centre, and then at each of 
the stations erected around the ruins. 
At each they repeat a prayer in concert, 
and then the strange train sweeps on to 
a pulpit erected in one of the old arches 
where a sermon is preached appropriate 
to the season. This finished, the pro- 
cession re-forms and passes out of the 
Coliseum beneath the Arch of Titus and 
through the Forum, their voices return- 
ing softened by the distance to the old 
amphitheatre, as they sing the peni- 
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tential psalms on their way to their 
homes. 

Pious pilgrims in picturesque cos- 
tumes, but of most unsavory persons, 
are to be seen under the guidance of the 
members of the Society of the Pelli- 
grini, visiting the seven basilicas. The 
noble ladies of Rome take these peasant 
women on their arms and kneel with 
them at the altars most frequented at 
this season. At night they proceed to 
the hospital of the Society, where they 
wash their feet and serve them at sup- 
per. The simple, picturesque costume 
worn on the occasion is very effective 
over the rich satin and velvet dresses of 
the Roman matrons, and the diamonds 
gleam very prettily in the well-lighted 
but barely furnished halls. The young 


girls who assist in this act of humilia- 
tion at a certain hour form a line, 
through which the ladies and their ben- 
eficiaries pass to the dormitories, the 


young girls singing the evening song to 
the Virgin. In another part of the 
building the men are cared for in the 
same way by the Roman nobles. The 
sight is in some respects a pleasant one, 
especially when the hungry are being 
fed. And the beds are very clean and 
comfortable. But there are senses 
which are by no means gratified, and 
the open air sometimes has to be sud- 
denly sought for by the curious visitor. 

Very different from this foot-washing 
is the other, which occurs in the left 
hand of the transept of St. Peter’s. The 
pilgrims are in this case not pilgrims at 
all, but young priests, who are presented 
by Catholic diplomats and Roman prel- 
ates for the honor. They are dressed 
entirely in white, wearing strange coni- 
cal caps, and their right feet are bared 
soon after their entrance into the church. 
The Pope, after a service performed by 
the Cardinal-deacon, puts on an apron 
trimmed with lace, and attended by 
prelates and chamberlains bearing silver 
pitchers and basins and thirteen towels 
to correspond with the number of the 
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thirteen apostles, as they are called, 
washes, wipes, and kisses the thirteen 
right feet presented to him. Each 
apostle receives a little bunch of artifi- 
cial flowers and a gold and silver medal, 
and, the services concluded, all proceed 
to an upper hall, where the “ Tavola” 
takes place. 

Certain prayers are said, the Pope 
gives his blessing. The Apostles are 
seated at table. The hall is filled to 
suffocation with spectators, who are edi- 
fied with a view of the Pope handing 
dishes to kneeling monsignori. These, 
in their turn, pass them to the Apostles. 
After a few moments the Pope leaves 
the hall. The Apostles collect all the 
food upon the table, as they are allowed 
to carry it away with them, and their 
napkins, and the table is rapidly cleared. 

During the last three days of Holy 
Week the incense and the lights and the 
kiss of peace with which the Mass gen- 
erally concludes, are omitted. The lamps 
ever burning about the confessional of 
St. Peter’s are extinguished. The 
Miserere, of which so much is heard at 
home, is sung on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday in the Sistine Chapel 
by the choir of St. Peter’s. It is a 
lamentation for the death of our Lord, 
and the music is exceedingly plaintive. 
Fifteen candles of yellow wax are light- 
ed, which are extinguished during the 
service, with the exception of one. 
This is hidden at a certain moment, and 
thus the abandonment of our Saviour is 
symbolized. The MMiéserere occurs at 
the very end of the function, and hours 
are spent by weary strangers on the 
hard, crowded benches of the Sistine 
Chapel before the sweet strains they 
have come to hear fall upon their ears. 
The whole concludes with a sort of 
knocking, representing the* earthquake 
and other convulsions of nature which 
occurred at our Saviour’s death. 

After the Miserere on Thursday, we 
hastened into St. Peter’s, where the 
high altar is washed. A _ procession 
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carrying a veiled cross approaches it. 
Prayers are said and the altar is washed 
with wine and water, sponged with seven 
sponges and wiped with seven towels. 
Immediately after this ceremony the 
relics are exposed from a balcony over 
the statue of St. Veronica. These rel- 
ics are a bit of the cross, part of the 
spear, and St. Veronica’s handkerchief. 
The scene in the dimly lighted church, 
whence the daylight had all died out, 
was very interesting. 

The Pauline Chapel is beautifully 
illuminated on this day, and the Pope 
carries the Sacrament to it. There it 
is watched for twenty-four hours and 
brought back again to the Sistine the 
next afternoon. 

There are various services on Satur- 
day. Incense is blessed and lighted at 
the Sistine Chapel. Jews are baptized 
at St. John de Lateran, Easter Mass is 
celebrated by the Armenian Bishop, and 
the houses are blessed by parish priests. 

But the day of days among those con- 
secrated to church ceremonies is Easter 
Sunday. We thought Lee had arrived 
at New Work or Boston, and time 
rushed rapidly backward with us for a 
few moments in the early morning of 
last Sunday. All Rome was awakened 
and kept awake by the discharge of 
guns from the fortress of St. Angelo, 
and the city put on gala array. 

Certain knotty points forever remain 
to be settled with regard to viewing the 
ceremonies of St. Peter’s. How is one 
to see them with the least discomfort ? 
Certain favored ones from the heights 
of the upper balconies look down upon 
the wondrous scene. Others with bevies 
of friends repair to the tribunes set apart 
for the ladies, or if gentlemen, push into 
the crowd of full-dressed men beside 
these stagings, and beguile the time 
until the services begin with social chit- 
chat. While a third class, armed with 
camp-stools, become a tribe of wander- 
ing Arabs, encamping here and there in 
aisle or nave, watching the motley crowd, 
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hearing the fine bursts of choral music, 
the sweet duos or quartettes with which 
these are intermixed, and witnessing the 
more important parts of the service, the 
processions, and the elevation of the 
Host, without fatigue. Our party tried 
all these various ways and means. To. 
reach the privileged balconies we were 
obliged to rise at unholy hours, break- 
fast on yesterday’s bread, and last week’s 
coffee, mount an unheard-of number of 
stairs, and breathe an impossible atmos- 
phere. But the view thence was mag- 
nificent. 

Next time, however, we had such a 
realizing sense Of the amount of evil 
breath we had inhaled, that fortified 
with the same creature comforts, and 
half opening the like sleepy eyes, we 
tried the tribunes. We breathed. But 
the fearful crowd and the hard benches 
were too much for us, and we were 
rescued for the liberty of the nave and 
camp-stool. The fatigue of the attend- 
ance upon the ceremonies is very great, 
and their conclusion is hailed by all 
strangers with one universal sigh of 
satisfaction. 

The pageant of Easterwas most brill- 
iant. The nave was lined with soldiers 
arrayed in new uniforms. The balconies, 
assigned to greater or less royal per- 
sonages, were filled with noble guests. 
The choir performed its best. The 
Pope himself officiated. At the mo- 
ment when he raised the Host the scene 
was most impressive. At the word of 
command, the army of soldiers kneeled 
and saluted. The faithful bowed knee 
and head. The silver trumpets from 
far above us rang out their clear, soft 
notes, and all else was as still as if the 
agreat cathedral had been deserted. 

Soon after, the steps of the church 
were covered with a vast concourse of 
the Roman people, the white “panni ” 
which cover the heads of the Roman 
women gleaming like snow that the sun 
has touched. Line after line of soldiers 
stood immovable in the piazza. The 
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colonnades above and below were filled 
with spectators. A vast sea of heads ; 
a wonderful mosaic of colors was spread 
out as far as the eye could reach. All 
eyes are fixed upon a balcony in the 
middle of the church. At length the 
Pope is brought forth, seated in his 
chair, great white plumed fans being 
held behind him. About him are cer- 
tain prelates, and before him this won- 
derful multitude. He pronounces a sort 
of prayer, and then rises. Again the 
word of command is given. The long 
lines of soldiery fall upon one knee. 
The peasant men and women on the 
steps, the nobles on the roof of the 
colonnade, bow together. Thousands 
of human hearts are beating on that 
piazza, and their beat may almost be 
heard as the voice of one man falls clear 
and distinct upon the air. He pro- 
nounces the words of the benediction. 
The vast throng rises. The bells of 


St. Peter’s ring forth a peal which is 
caught up and repeated by all the bells 
of the city. The guns of St. Angelo 


add to the clamor. The Pope rises 
and again blesses the people by making 
three times the sign of the cross, and 
the great church ceremonies of Easter 
are over. 

(The weather would not allow of the 
lighting of the dome, for which we must 
wait until next Sunday, to the great dis- 
appointment of those who must move 
northward.) 

A most extraordinary ceremony takes 
place in Florence on the eve of Easter. 
It is styled a “a pyrotechnic religious 
rite.” A car of honor, designed by the 
painter Daniel de Volterra, is brought 
to the door of the cathedral. The lights 
in the cathedral have been extinguished. 
From the car to a pillar within the 
church a wire is attached, and within 
the car are materials for fireworks. 
These are started, and on the wire I 
have mentioned a white dove is made 
to bear the new fire within the cathedral. 
The fire is lit from rubbing certain bits 
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of stone together, said to have been 
brought by Pazzo de Pazzi, a warrior of 
the first crusade, from the holy sepul- 
chre. Having lit the altars of the 
church, the car, drawn by oxen, pro- 
ceeds to the old Pazzi palace to light 
three fagots built before it for the pur- 
pose. 

Another practice of Lent is dying 
away in Florence. It is that of holding 
fairs outside the various gates on: the 
Sundays of this mournful period. They 
were called by various names, culled 
from the Academy of the Crusea. The 
one on the second Sunday before Easter 
was especially dear to certain young 
people. Then, for the first time, were 
those happy pairs who were to be made 
one after Lent allowed to walk out 
together. And each fair one was 
treated by her lover to a cake con- 
sidered especially sacred to betrothed 
ones, and nuts, also particularly enjoyed 
by promised lovers. 

The fairs which took place in Florence 
this year seem to have had no touch of 
romance about them, and the display of 
articles used in husbandry, the spades 
and the hoes, the ladders and the 
ploughs, attracted other than merry 
lads and lassies to the gate of the 
Romans. 

The most charming project for the 
due commemoration of the various per- 
sonal events in the life of Pius 1X, 
about to be celebrated, is that of the 
restoration of the Basilica of Constan- 
tine. We drive constantly past the 
three magnificent arches which remain 
of this building, and sometimes stop to 
look up at its beautiful coffered ceiling, 
bits of which still remain, and appear 
again and again in buildings erected by 
modern art. The materials for rebuild- 
ing this wonderful basilica lie, many of 
them, under its own shadow. Others 
may be found near at hand beside the 
portico of Lina, or the palace of the 
Czsars. We have the Pantheon in its 
wonderful perfection. We can look 
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through its open circle to the firmament 
above as Agrippa looked, and “ Paul 
the aged,” and now if we may one day 
stand in the basilica which the Christian 
emperor consecrated to Him over whose 
birth-place stood and shone “ the star in 
the east,” it will seem a fit memorial of 
the long life-time of priest, master, and 
Pope, Pius IX. 

It cannot be denied that the Pope is 
growing old, and that he shows it. His 
is a hale old age, but it is old age. Yet 
heis very active. During all Lent he re- 
ceived his guests, kept up all the fa- 
tiguing ceremonial of the season, heard 
sermons daily in his private chapel or 
in the Sistine. Every Friday he de- 
scended to the basilica, knelt at the 
chapel of the Sacrament, before the 
bronze statue of St. Peter, and at the 
confessional. The strangers gazed 
their fill, and from the balcony of St. 
Veronica the relics were exposed. In 


the afternoon he always drove, and 


made pastoral visits to the many con- 
vents in the city and about it. He is 
vastly interested in the preparations for 
the sitting of the Gecumenical Council. 
The transept where it is to be held is 
closed to the public. The seats are to 
be made broad and comfortable, to be 
well cushioned, and provided with desks. 
One of the most corpulent of the prel- 
ates who will be a member of the coun- 
cil seated himself not long ago, duly 
dressed in his robes, to see that abund- 
ance of room was awarded to the learned 
councillors. 

The alarm of fire which occurred 
some days before might have been most 
serious. The benches and boards for 
the erection of the tribunes at the festas 
of St. Peter’s are kept beneath the 
mosaic manufactory. These caught 
fire, no one seems to know how, and 
four hours were required to extinguish 
the conflagration. Raphael’s Madonna 
da Foligno has been absent for many 
weeks from its place in the gallery of 
the Vatican. It is being copied in 
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mosaic, and is in the manufactory, where 
it would have perished, had the confla- 
gration extended. Indeed, such a fire 
menaced the whole palace with all its 
art treasures 

The strike of the butchers (to de- 
scend from greater matters) has been 
most successful; and our country- 
people are made to suffer in pocket 
from the fact. Rome is, however, so 
full that should some be driven away 
because the prices of everything in the 
Eternal City are so high, nobody would 
complain. We must all see Rome, if 
we exceed our incomes in the attempt, 
and Rome is worth it. 

Various. new discoveries have been 
made by archeologists during the past 
few months. Some valuable statues 
have been found in the Palace of the 
Cesars. Various chambers have been 
opened in the baths of Diocletian 
They were doubtless apartments in a 
private house, and the frescoes on the 
walls are still fresh and beautiful, al- 
though the inhabitants had passed 
away when the Emperor began his 
Thermal above them. 

On the road to Civita Vecchia some 
most interesting discoveries have been 
made. A temple of the “Frates Ar- 
vales” has been found. The corpora- 
tion of the “ Frates Arvales” devoted 
itself particularly to the religious rites 
supposed to be necessary to the culti- 
vation of the soil. The Emperor was 
always one of these brethren, who were 
but twelve in number. The goddess 
chosen by the Frates as their titular 
divinity was “ Déa.” The inscriptions 
found in and about the ruins date from 
the reign of Tiberius to that of Ger- 
dian II, These open up to us a new 
series of historical facts, and record 
events of which we had never before 
heard. 

The search after these inscriptions 
has revealed to us the catacomb in 
which Faustinus and Viatrix were orig- 
inally buried. These were martyrs, 
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put to death during the reign of Dio- 
cletian by being drowned near the 
Tiber. 

Near the railroad depot, the three 
aqueducts; the Marcian, Tepulian, 
and Julian have been discovered, and 
the original inscription marking the 
“species ” or flow of the water, and 
warning builders against digging where 
they might possibly injure the aque- 
duct. 

“At the Marmorata,” or bank of 
the river, where the marble brought 
to Rome is disembarked, there have 
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been found the ancient quais of Rome. 
And here lie marble pillars and columns, 
capitals and architraves brought by or- 
der of Rome’s imperial masters from 
the lands they had conquered. One of 
these, a column of African marble 
which Trajan had commanded, the 
present ruler of Rome designs to erect 
in commemoration of the council he 
has appointed. Thus are ancient and 
modern, Pagan and Catholic Rome con- 
stantly bound together ; and the life of 
the past and the life of the present are 
one in the Eternal City. 
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HERE is a story of an old hunter 

who came into Chicago one day, 
and after wandering about for a while 
looking at the public buildings and other 
“improvements,” got into a chat with 
one of the inhabitants, in the course of 
which he mentioned to him that he had 
once had a chance to buy all the ground 
that the city was built upon for a pair of 
old boots. “And why didn’t you buy 
it ?” was the very natural question of his 
interlocutor. “Well, I hadn’t the boots 
just then,” was the old man’s calm re- 
ply. 

Suppose he had had them, what then? 
Would it have been a good thing for him 
to buy it? 

Perhaps not. He was only a hunter 
and had the whole wide West behind 
him; it is possible therefore that to him 
the boots might be of more value than 
the land. But this is a consideration 
which affects only his particular case, 
and we desire to consider rather the 
general question— Why do men buy 
land ? 

They do not buy it everywhere. In 
Central Africa land does not become 
private property. The first occupant is 
the owner as long as he occupies it; 


when he leaves it, any other person that 
wants it takes it. In many parts of 
Hindostan the land belongs neither to 
the government nor to any particular 
person, but to the village communities, 
in which it descends from father to son, 
in such allotments as the village authori- 
ties determine from time to time. In 
Persia, Turkey, and Arabia, although 
individual and hereditary ownership is 
frequent, it seems to depend mainly on 
occupancy and use, and it would be dif- 
ficult for a man to prevent another from 
building upon or cultivating a piece of 
land which he himself was not using, 
merely on the strength of a “ paper ti- 
tle”; moreover, though frequent, it is far 
from universal. The example of Abra- 
ham must be familiar to all our readers; 
they cannot fail to remember that al- 
though he farmed and fed cattle all his 
life in Southern Syria, he never bought, 
rented, nor owned any land there, except 
a burial lot. His title was simply occu- 
pancy, and it was as good as any of 
those around him. From the country of 
Abraham and his son Ishmael the idea 
was carried into Spain, where it got 
mixed up a little with the feudal idea of 
title vested in the sovereign, and fee 
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simple derived from him. Nevertheless 
it is clearly visible in the tenure of 
pueblo lands, which were held in com- 
mon by grant from the sovereign, and 
were only segregated to individuals on 
condition of use and occupancy. Wheth- 
er the fee simple would be lost by sub- 
sequent disuse, I am not prepared to 
say positively, but I know that any South 
American alcalde would not scruple to 
grant a lot not recently occupied, “ six 
perjuicio de tercero,” that is, throwing 
on any previous. claimant the burden of 
proving title. From Spain this system 
came over to San Francisco, where its 
clashing with our newer feudal-allodial 
notions gave rise to much disturbance, 
which is not yet entirely ended. If we 


incorporated into our system a good deal 
more of this idea, namely: that of mak- 
ing actual and continuous use an es- 
sential element in title, we should then 
hear no more of ribbon fences, nor of 
armed expeditions to conquer and de- 


fend lots on the mud flats at Mission 
Creek, nor of large tracts held by men 
who want to “let them lie,” and thus 
hinder the settlement of others around 
them. Evidently there would be ad- 
vantages in it; it seems worth thinking 
of. It is with the same view that some 
eminent economists of the present day 
advance the doctrine that the sovereign 
ought not to part with the fee simple of 
land at all, but only to grant a right of 
occupancy for a longer or shorter term, 
according to the circumstances. But 
this begins to be a digression. 

Well then, with us men buy land be- 
cause they want to have it, and cannot 
get it otherwise. They want to have it 
for purposes of occupancy and use, which 
is a very simple thing, or they want to 
get it for investment, which is the case 
only in a more complex condition of so- 
ciety. 

Occupancy and use means in this 
case building and farming in one form 
or another. Men must have room to 
put their houses upon, and iand to feed 
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cattle, or to grow potatoes, wheat, car- 
rots, asparagus, and rosebushes. Now 
it is an important consideration, in re- 
gard to the value of land for these pur- 
poses, that the supply is limited; the 
only thing that has to be calculated is 
the amount of demand. In forecasting 
the price of California wheat we have to 
take into account the harvests of the 
Western States, England and France, 
the countries on the Baltic, possibly 
even Chili and Australia. But the price 
of land in San Francisco is only slightly 
affected by the price of land in Oakland, 
(since men cam have their dwellings 
there and attend to their.business here) 
very slightly indeed by that of land in 
Vallejo, (where a small part of the busi- 
ness can be done) and not at all by that 
of land in Sacramento or Stockton. 
The location of a great city is always 
determined by particular circumstances, 
which make it necessary that it should 
be in one certain place and no other.. 
Thus the great city of this coast could 
have been built at Oakland, where there- 
is much more available building land, 
had it not been that ships cannot get 
near it; or at Saucelito, where ships. 
would be better sheltered, had it not 
been that both houses and warehouses. 
would have been perched up on the hill- 
tops; or at Vallejo or Benicia, had it 
not been for the thirty additional miles. 
of inland (and therefore more or less 
dangerous) navigation. For these rea- 
sons San Francisco stands where it 
does, and could not have been placed. 
elsewhere. But in San Francisgo, that: 
is, within available distance for business. 
and residence, there,are just so many 
square feet of surface, and there never’ 
can be more. If these square feet are: 
not all of them suitable for building: 
upon, say mud-flats or hill-tops, then 
another consideration comes in— the 
grading or filling in—but that is only a 
matter of cost and does not alter the 
present question. There are still just 
sO many square feet of surface. The 
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consideration that will determine their 
value therefore is: How many people 
want houses ? 

Ultimately, no doubt, this is the only 
consideration; but for present inquiry 
the question must be slightly modified ; 
How many persons want houses, and 
how many more are likely to want them 
soon? The reason of this modification 
is that land is sought after for invest- 
ment as well as for present use. 

If'is not so everywhere. In partially 
civilized countries, which at the same 
time suffer under the curse of a despot- 
ism, people do not invest in land be- 
cause they are liable to be obliged to 
quit suddenly, and land is a thing that 
they cannot in any way carry with them. 
In such countries rich folks invest a 
good deal in diamonds or other precious 
stones, in which shape they can carry a 
considerable fortune about their persons 
in case of a sudden move; smaller men 


get their little pile of gold coin together 


as quietly as possible. Here that ob- 
jection does not exist. As long as a man 
behaves himself he need not be afraid 
ef either General Grant or Governor 
Haight sending a sheriff’s officer to him 
with a bow-string, or a lettre de cachet, 
to render his longer residence in town 
unpleasant. There are other breakers 
ahead, no doubt, in the shape of black- 
mailing suits, clouded titles, and forged 
conveyances, but care and skill will ob- 
viate these difficulties. When a man, 
therefore, has got a few thousand dollars 
together, and has no particular necessity 
for the money, or no means of employing 
it in his own business, it is a natural 
enough idea that if he enters into com- 
petition with those who want land to 
build upon now while that competition 
is slight, by and by, when it becomes 
heavier, he will be able to sell at a price 
which will give him not only his capital 
back, but also a fair increase upon it in- 
stead of interest, even though it should 
yield no return in the mean time. This 
is buying for investment. Now here 
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there are two competitions to notice: 
first, the competition for the land ‘be- 
tween the purchaser for use and the pur- 
chaser for investment; and secondly, 
the competition for capital between land 
and the other chances for investment 
which the country offers ; in other words, 
the choice of investments. Let us look 
for a moment at each. 

It was remarked above that the num- 
ber of persons wanting or going to 
want houses was the only consideration 
that ultimately fixed the value of real 
estate. It is therefore evident that the 
extent to which land will be purchased 
for investment depends altogether on 
the extent to which it is likely to be 
wanted for use. If we could conceive 
of lots being carried to such a price by 
the competition of investing purchasers 
that those who want them for use could 
no longer afford to buy or rent, then of 
course that competition would wholly 
defeat its own object and bar the growth 
of the city; but it will be long before it 
does that, for a man’s house rent is only 
one of his expenses, and as long as 
there is abundant employment to be had 
it will act rather in the way of compel- 
ling people to live in smaller and plainer 
houses, or further from their business, 
than by preventing them from coming 
here at all. It is this more than any- 
thing else which has caused San Fran- 
cisco to be built in such a very scatter- 
ing way. It certainly is not from choice 
that so many working people have to 
lose the main benefit of the eight-hour 
law, and so many of our business men 
sacrifice so large a part of the time they 
would otherwise spend with their fami- 
lies, by living at the distance of an 
hour’s travel from their work. It is 
because they cannot get such a lot as 
they want to put their house on nearer 
town without paying a much higher 
price than they can afford, although the 
cars which carry them to and from their 
work pass block after block of unoccu- 
pied and unimproved ground. That it 
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produces this effect is no doubt a loss 
and a disadvantage to the community, 
as, on the other hand, it would also be 
a loss to the community that its mem- 
bers should be prevented from invest- 
ing their capital:'in any legitimate way 
that they consider desirable. 

The other competition to which we 
have referred may be noticed in a 
few words. The purchase of land is 
not the only investment for capital ; 
money is required for almost every 
thing else that is to be done in the coun- 
try. Buta little consideration will show 
that every one of these other invest- 
ments depends, to a considerable ex- 
tent, for its prospect of profits on the 
very same circumstance as investment 
in land—namely, on the increase of pop- 
ulation. Ifa man is going to farm him- 
self he requires very little capital ; if 
he is going to employ capital in farm- 
ing, then the first requisite is laborers — 
that is, more population. If he thinks 


of putting it into commercial business, 
then the first thing he wants is custom- 


ers—that is, more population. In man- 
ufacturing he wants both hands and cus- 
tomers—a double call for more popula- 
tion; and if he concludes to build a 
road or a railroad, then the first consid- 
eration is, how soon will the country 
settle up so as to furnish travel and 
freight for it, which is again, in other 
words, more population. No doubt 
something is to be done with the pres- 
ent population, both in the way of man- 
ufacturing and railroads. There are 
sections of the country still without 
a railroad where there is population 
enough to support one already, but 
thege gaps will doubtless soon be filled ; 
and as to manufacturing, the chance of 
profit in that line is limited, ultimately, 
by the cost of freight, for the present, 
also by the difference between excise 
and customs’ duties. These exceptions, 
therefore, do not amount to a great deal, 
and it thus appears that land is simply 
one form of investment among several, 
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all depending for their prospect of profit 
upon the solution of the same problem. 

There is another form of purchase 
for investment which we may as well 
notice here. Many persons make it a 
business to buy and sell land—that is, 
they do not invest in it merely what 
surplus capital they have, employing 
their time and principal means in some 
other business —or in doing nothing, 
when they are rich enough—but they 
employ all their time and skill, with all 
their capital, (and as much of their 
neighbors’ as they can manage to bor- 
row) in buying real estate and selling it 
over again. This business differs from 
the other, and is usually known as buy- 
ing on speculation. It is legitimate 
enough, as far as our laws go, though it 
is difficult to see what great good the 
country gets from it, any more than 
Ireland used to get from the middlemen 
who rented large farms and sub-let 
them. It may be said that they effect- 
ively bring buyer and seller together, 
but that is more properly the business 
of a broker, and had better be paid by 
a commission. But, as we have already 
suggested, the only cure for these evils, 
in so far as they be considered evils, is 
to make continuous use and occupancy 
an essential element of title. There is 
already a leaning that way in our pre- 
emption laws, but it is too slight, and 
moreover very easily evaded. 

We have recently had a somewhat 
aggravated excess of the fever, currently 
known here as “Real Estate on the 
Brain,” even though we have been suf- 
fering from a pretty violent attack of 
White Pine fever. Of course, there 
have not been wanting croakers to pre- 
dict a speedy collapse of the patient— 
grounding their predictions upon the 
aggravated symptoms, and upon his ex- 
travagant action under them. In many 
cases, no doubt, he has been so far from 
imitating the prudent philosophy of the 
old hunter, that ha,has bought the lots, 
though he had not the boots just 
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then, trusting to be able to beg or bor- 
row, and in these recent times of severe 
“tightness,” he has probably now and 
then got a smart nip. But if there is 
any truth in the diagnosis given above, 
it will be seen that the origin of the dis- 
ease is in a chronic plethora, and that 
there is little prospect of a cure, except 
in proportion as this condition of the 
system is reduced. To drop metaphor, 
we are inclined to attribute the constant 
and steady rise of real estate in Cali- 
fornia—for it is by no means confined 
to San Francisco—to the constant and 
rapid increase of capital amongst us, 
and to expect that it will continue to 
rise as long as capital continues to in- 
crease. If our laws were altered in the 
direction we have hinted at above, it 
would still continue to rise; the only 
difference would be that when the capi- 
talist bought a lot he would be obliged 
to build on it and find a tenant to occu- 
py the house, or when he bought a sec- 
tion of land he would be obliged to find 
farmers to occupy and cultivate it. 
Hence much of the capital of the coun- 
try would almost immediately be turned 
directly into channels for procuring and 
assisting emigration, or utilizing the 
population which is already here, in- 
stead of leaving this whole matter to 
the action of voluntary charity. But 
until this takes place, we may expect 
real estate to be one of the objects in 
which capital will be invested, in com- 
petition with manufactures, railroads, 
mining, insurance, and every other. 

But will it pay? Can anything pos- 
sibly be made out of real estate at the 
prices it has got up to? My friend, if 
you think it will not pay, do n’t invest your 
money in it. You will thus at all events 
lessen the evil. If some speculator, more 
daring than yourself, wants to borrow 
your money, be sure you get good mar- 
gin, and if he does not pay up promptly 
sell him out ruthlessly. You will thus 
check the evil. Then, with your con- 
science clear, and having performed all 
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your duty to the community in the prem- 
ises, comfort yourself with the reflection 
that these men, in all probability, know 
what they are doing about as well as 
you do. They do not generally belong 
to the class of those who require a baby 
act for their protection. They have 
abundant means of getting all the in- 
formation they want as to different in- 
vestments, and their capacity for judg- 
ing which is the best for their money is 
at least as good as that of most of their 
neighbors. An individual may now and 
then be mistaken, a whole class of men 
is more rarely so. They have at all 
events a matter of eighteen years’ ex- 
perience in their favor, during all which 
time they have been constantly told that 
they were rushing to their ruin, that 
real estate could not possibly repay 
them the pricts they were giving for it, 
that it must speedily collapse, and that 
great would be the fall thereof. Yet 
land has steadily increased in value all 
the time, both in town and country. 
Farms which Uncle Sam could not sell 
a few years ago at a dollar and a quar- 
ter an acre in greenbacks are now 
saleable at from three and a half to ten 
in gold. Land under Spanish grants 
which not very long since could not be 
sold at twenty dollars, now fetches sixty, 
and finds purchasers at that rate be- 
cause it will soon be worth a hundred. 
City lots which living men have 
bought for two thousand dollars have 
since been sold for ten thousand and 
thirty thousand, and as yet the end 
is not. If any change should occur 
in the circumstances of the country, to 
check its growth and retard its pros- 
perity, (which God forefend) in the first 
place it is very unlikely to occur sud- 
denly, and in the next place it is very 
certain that it will equally affect all 
branches of industry, all forms of pro- 
duction, and all investments of capital. 
If, on the other hand, the change comes 
through the gradual development of the 
country’s resources, and something else 
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offers a better channel for industry, we 
may be sure that capital will be with- 
drawn from investment in real estate in 
just a corresponding degree, so that its 
advance will be gradually checked until 
it comes again into correspondence with 
the altered circumstances. 

Suppose that it does not pay—that 
the capitalist cannot get back all his 
money, and the speculator loses his 
time and some of his money also. What 
is the loss to the community? Hardly 
more than that it is not quite so rich as it 
thought it was. The cheapness of lots 
which has caused a loss to one class 
has been a gain to another. There has 
been no destruction of anything, as in 
case of fire, flood, or land slide; only 
the capital of the community has not 
produced what it was expected to pro- 
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duce. If invested otherwise it might 
have had the same result, since we have 
seen that one general cause is very in- 
fluential on all our modes of investment. 
The speculator’s time and labor may, 
if you will, be considered an actual Inss, 
but inasmuch as it is not clear that the 
success of his operations would have 
brought any advantage to the commu- 
nity, their failure may be set down as 
no great loss. Let us not therefore be 
thrown into an unnecessary fever, even 
if the community does seem to us now 
and then to lapse into an alarming stage 
of Real Estate on the Brain. Our Cali- 
fornia is sound, hearty, and vigorous—a 
growing youngster with abundant stami- 
na—and will bear, without material dam- 
age, what might be a very serious matter 
to an older and more effete community. 
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HEN westood for the first time 

on the iron-bound shores of 
the Pacific a generation ago and looked 
upon their desolate mountains, after a 
voyage of more than half a year, we 
thought in our forlorn hearts that the 
last tie that bound us to our native land 
was broken. We did not dream that 
the tie that was to reunite us, and make 
this our native land forever, was then 
flourishing as a green bay tree in our 
woods ; but even so it was, and here, 
in the month of May, it lay before us, 
a polished shaft, and in whose alter- 
nate veins of light and shade we saw 
symbolized the varied experience of our 
California life. 

Would I accept an invitation to go to 
the “front” and see the last spike driv- 
en? Old veterams and companions in 
frontier life would be there—men with 
whom I had hunted grizzlies in the river 
jungles. We had hungered and feasted 
together on the Plains, slept with our 


feet to the same fire, and fevered side 
by side when the miasma had shrunk 
the blood in our veins. Could I refuse 
to share in this triumph on the great 
day, long prayed for, that was to witness 
the finishing blow to the greatest enter- 
prise of the age? California would be 
there with her bridal gift of gold; Ne- 
vada and Arizona were coming with 
their silver dowers, and a telegram from 
Sacramento informed me that a place 
would be reserved for me in the special 
car that was to convey the high contract- 
ing parties of the first part to the scene 
of the memorable event. 

With one lingering look at the fire- 
side where my children played, a cheer- 
ful word to my exhausted patients, and 
a hope that they might improve the op- 
portunity of my absence to recuperate 
their wasted strength—I was off. 

The regular passenger train from 
Sacramento starts at about six o’clock 
in the morning, and we moved off soon 
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after in a special one, consisting of the 
superintendent’s car and atender. The 
car was arranged with a kitchen, dining, 
bedroom, and parlor, with sleeping ac- 
commodation for ten persons ; the ten- 
der was provided with water-tanks, for 
the greater part of our way was over 
regions where good water could not be 
obtained, refrigerator and stores for a 
protracted sojourn in the desert. A 
careless glance around was enough to 
lull any apprehensions that might have 
been felt from past experience, that we 
might be compelled to eat our stock on 
the road, or search for manna in the 
land of the “ Diggers.” 

Stretching myself out on a sumptuous 
lounge, I looked out on the brimming, 
turbid river and breathed the morning 
air laden with the perfume of a city full 
of roses. The pulse of life beat high, 


the town was on tip-toe of expectation, 
and gushing with the enthusiasm of tri- 


umph. The crowds cheered as we 
passed, and President Stanford on the 
platform bowed his thanks. Besides 
the President were the three Govern- 
ment Commissioners, Sherman, Haines, 
and Tritle, Chief Justice Sanderson, 
Governor Safford of Arizona, Collector 
Gage of Nevada, and a few others who, 
like myself, were not particularly dis- 
tinguished but born to good luck. 

Across the bridge and out upon the 
plain we flew, alternate flashes of wheat 
fields and flowery pastures, and ghosts 
of trees went by; the rumble and clat- 
ter of car wheels filled my ears and 
soon lulled me into a drowsy reverie, 
and I “dreamed a dream that was not 
all a dream.” 

I stood as a child in my father’s door- 
yard and saw the rippling flood as it 
flowed for the first time over the sandy 
floor of that stream—small as it seemed 
when measured by the line, but mighty 
in its results—that immortalized the 
name of Clinton, and opened the great 
lakes and prairies of the west to the 
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boys, barelegged, were frolicking in the 
frothy current; one stoops down and 
catches a fish struggling half smothered, 
and bears him away in exultation; the 
booming of cannon rolls their pzans 
of victory from the Hudson to Erie, and 
back again through a wilderness, start- 
ling the black bear from its covert and 
awakening the land of the Iroquois with 
the march of a mighty people. 

Again I stood amidst a group of curi- 
ous, skeptical men on “Albany Hill,” 
when a ponderous steamer on wheels 
was about to test the practicability of 
making steam a motive power on rail- 
ways. They had been successful in 
England, and why not here? A line of 
road had been constructed for fifteen 
miles as straight as a beam of light 
from the sun and at a water level. I 
heard again the fizzing of the steam and 
the gush of water,as the machine vainly 
essayed to start. More fuel was sup- 
plied, the fizzing grew louder and sharp- 
er—slowly the wheels began to revolve 
but slipped on the track—sand was 
thrown on, when, with a cheer from the 
hopeful, the enormous black mass be- 
gan to move off. The crowd grew ex- 
cited and followed on, men on horse- 
back led the way, determined to be in at 
the death and see how far the joke 
would go. Faster the iron horse moved 
on, faster the horsemen rode, and as the 
dreadful sounds redoubled, their steeds 
bolted the course, with starting eye- 
balls, terror-stricken. The locomotive 
was the victor; one dog alone contested 
the race, bounding and barking on till 
lost in the distance, and on the long 
vista, where the paralleled lines met, 
the black speck disappeared, leaving a 
film of smoke to float away among the 
pines. One man—I could call his 
name—laughed outright; another shook 
his head: “Somebody would get hurt 
yet.” Mr. Van Epps, my schoolmaster, 
said that he “never had any doubt that 
so much was possible, but he had many 


commerce of the Atlantic. A troop of reasons for believing that steam could 
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not be successfully introduced to the 
propulsion of carriages. It was a very 
pretty philosophical apparatus.” 

And still I dreamed; the air grew 
momentarily cooler, the pines grew 
larger and darker, deeper and darker 
yawned the cajions, the train seemed 
poised in mid-air, now flying through 
tree -tops, and now circling like an 
eagle the beetling cliffs they call Cape 
Horn. Far below, rivers flowed like silk- 
en threads, and as silent; above us, the 
snowy peaks kept creeping down, and 
sombre shadows of giant pines, whose 
vast trunks had withstood the storms 
for a thousand years, oppressed us with 
their gloom. We plunge into the bow- 
els of the mountain and out at once in- 
to the sunlight and past the cheerful 
dwellings of men. We are cribbed in 
by timbers, snow-sheds they call them ; 
but how strong! Every timber is a 


tree trunk, braced and bolted to with- 


stand the snow-slide that starts in mid- 
winter from the great heights above, and 
gathering volume as it descends, sweeps 
desolation in its path; the air is cold 
around us; snow is on every hand; it 
looks down upon us from the cliffs, up 
to us from the ravines, drips from over- 
head and is frozen into stalactites from 
the rocky wall along which our road 
is blasted, midway of the granite 
mountain. We are in pitchy darkness 
in the heart of the mountain—the sum- 
mit of the grade; out again into the 
light ; on, on through wooden galleries 
mile after mile; a sylvan lake flashes 
out from its emerald setting among the 
mountains —a well-dressed gentleman 
touches me on the arm, and taking a 
cigar from his lips, asks me if I will not 
take luncheon. “Where are we?” I 
respond. “There is Donner Lake and 
we will soon be at Truckee.” “Two 
by honor and the odd card, that gives 
you the rubber—Jake says ‘ Lunch,’ 
and we will go and get our revenge 
in the dining-room.” * * * #* # 
I was on earth again. 
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Truckee was the first place that I 
could realize. It is worth a trip over 
the mountains to see that city alone. 
The whole place is “ bran-new”; every 
board in every house, and there are 
many of them, looks as if just from the 
saw-mills, so fresh and bright; such 
crowds of great, healthy - looking, 
bearded men. The enormous amount 
of lumber in and around this place 
creates a wonder in the mind of one 
coming from the west—What will be 
done with it? but one approaching 
from the east will exult more than won- 
der. Down the valley of the Truckee 
River winds the great highway, cross- 
ing the river several times. Just be- 
fore entering a tunnel, when the road 
slips in between the mountain and the 
river, we came near driving our last 
spike. Some Chinamen on the moun- 
tain side were cutting trees, and seeing 
the regular train pass, and knowing 
nothing of a special one, they probably 
thought it a fit time to run a log down 
the mountain. But whatever may have 
been their intention, the log landed on 
the railroad just before us—its length 
fifty feet and its greatest diameter three 
and a halffeet—the smaller end rested on 
the track midway between the rails, and 
the other rested on the bank at an an- 
gle of about forty-five degrees. The 
short turns of the road prevented the 
threatening danger from being discov- 
ered until we were almost upon it; but 
the promptness of the engineer, and the 
lightness of the train, saved us from a 
catastrophe. The pilot picked up the 
log, or did its best to do it, and went 
through bankruptcy; but the force of 
the blow was not lost, for the heavy 
frame of the engine tripped the log and 
landed it where there was just room 
for it, yet did not prevent it from 
clearing away the steps of the star- 
board side of the train from stem to 
stern. The only person injured—and he 
but slightly—was one of our party who 
was on the engine, who, seeing what 
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seemed an inevitable crash, jumped 
from the train. The force of the blow 
can be conceived from the fact that the 
log was broken through the middle, 
where it was at least three feet in diam- 
eter. 

It was near sundown when we reached 
the last crossing of the Truckee, 
where our crippled locomotive was sent 
into the hospital, and our cars were 
made fast to the regular train. Here 
the desert proper begins ; here for five 
hundred miles we lose sight of sweet 
yuaning water, and the attention of the 
traveller is arrested by the water trains 
—numerous tanks mounted on trucks, 
used to supply the grand army of labor- 
ers and animals while the work was go- 
ing on, with all the water they used. 
The worst part of the overland route 
was always represented by the early 
emigrants as this forty miles from the 
Truckee River to the Sink of the Hum- 
boldt, or Humboldt Lake as it is now 
more generally called. There is abso- 
lutely no water that is not hot and poi- 
sonous, and the low shrubs that abound 
everywhere are bitter and unwholesome 
to animals. The bunch grass on which 
the animals support life thus far, here 
gives out entirely, and it was this last 
forty miles that broke the hearts of so 
many faithful animals in the memora- 
ble emigration of 1849, and their bones 
still lie at every rod in the sands where 
they fell, to witness for years to come 
the terrible sufferings they endured. 
The nearer they came to the life-giving 
waters of the Truckee the more abun- 
dant these sad memorials are strewn. 
Several of our party were among the 
overland emigrants of that year, and 
they pointed out where, one by one, 
their animals perished, where they 
abandoned their wagons, and where their 
guns—the last article they could afford 
to part with—were planted, muzzle down- 
ward, into the hillocks in the desperate 
struggle for water and life. The conif- 
erous trees we left far back on the 
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slopes of the Sierras, and a few cotton- 
woods or poplars only flourished here 
and there along the banks of the lower 
part of the river. But there is no spot 
so desolate that does not teach some 
thrilling lesson.in the world’s history. 
If you would study the anatomy of the 
human form you must strip it naked ; 
the region before us required no such 
denuding process; in the economy of 
Nature it was bare enough, and its 
very bones were everywhere exposed to 
the eye. The stunted growth of pale, 
green, bitter shrubs did not conceal the 
earthy salts that covered the ground with 
their frostwork, and the swift wheels of 
the train raised a cloud of ash-colored 
dust that settled over everything. Yet 
no man would have had the speed slack- 
ened on that account. It was a country 
that one could not travel over too fast. 
The lessons taught in Physical Geog- 
raphy in that one day’s travel were deeply 
interesting. To pass from the extremes 
of fertility through Alpine snows be- 
tween sunrise and sunset of the same 
day cannot be done everywhere, or any- 
where else as far as I know. Why this 
contrast? In what age of the world 
was this “great basin,” through which 
the Pacific Railroad runs for hundreds 
of miles, drained of the mighty flood 
that filled it and which has left its water 
lines hundreds of feet above us as dis- 
tinctly legible as those that are washed 
to-day? From the great Mud Lake on 
the north, away south where the Pyra- 
mid drinks up the Truckee, and the 
Humboldt and Carson sink in the al- 
kaline sedge and Walker’s River finds 
its grave, and eastward to the palisades 
of the Humboldt is the bed of what 
was once an inland sea larger than any 
body of fresh water now known upon 
the globe. If the water had disap- 
peared by evaporation the change would 
have been gradual ; but the appearances 
indicate distinct periods of subsidence. 
In the valley of the Great Salt Lake 
there are five well-marked ancient 
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beaches, or benches as they are there 
called; the highest is best defined, and 
is eight hundred feet above the present 
level of the lake; there is no outlet in 
all its borders, and if the water should 
return to its old level it would cover 
every habitable spot on its shores. 

The novelty of a spring-bed in a rail- 
road car was too great to allow of sound 
sleep ; it was too much like being tossed 
in a blanket all night ; and with the first 
light of morning I was up. The air 
was cold, and snowy mountains were in 
sight—one is never out of sight of them. 
A volume of steam in the distance indi- 
cated hot springs. 

At Elko we parted with the most of 
our passengers, who were bound for the 
White Pine country a hundred miles 
south of the railroad. Another night 
brought us to the front, where we saw 
the novel sight of a town on wheels. 
Houses built on cars to be moved up as 
the work progressed. Here were the 
Chinamen who had built more railroad 
in a given time than was ever done be- 
fore by any people. The Central Pacific 
Company had been battling for years 
with the formidable difficulties of the 
Sierra Nevadas; and when at length 
they descended from the mountains 
they passed like a hurricane across the 
open country. All the material except 
the lumber was transported around the 


‘continent ; and yet with such vigor was 


the work pushed forward, that three 
hundred miles of the road was con- 
structed in nine months. Ten miles of 
track were laid in one day; and it is 
worthy of note, that all the rails were 
taken from the trucks and deposited in 
their places by eight men, four on a 
side. These rails weigh on an average 
five hundred and sixty pounds ; and al- 
lowing fifty feet to each rail, the amount 
of iron borne by each man during the 
day of eleven hours was seventy-four 
tons! This was without relay. The 
names of the men who performed this 
feat are justly a part of this record. 


They were: Michael Shay, Patrick 
Joyce, Thomas Dailey, Michael Ken- 
nedy, Frederick McNamara, Edward 
Killeen, Michael Sullivan, and George 
Wyatt. 

We arrived at Promontory Summit 
on Friday, under the information that 
the connection of the two roads would 
be made on the following day. The 
morning was rainy and dreary; two or 
three tents were pitched in the vicinity 
for the rendezvous of those ruffians who 
hang about on the march of industry, 
and flourish on the vices of men. The 
telegraph operators at the end of the 
respective lines were then within a few 
rods of each other, and communication 
was opened with the officers of the 
Union line to the eastward of us. We 
were informed, after some delay, that 
it would be impossible for them to ar- 
rive before Monday. The delay seems 
to have been an unavoidable one ; but 
it was to cause a great disappointment 
to the people of California, whose ar- 
rangements for a celebration the next 
day were completed. The intelligence 
was sent back to Sacramento and San 
Francisco; and messages were returned 
that the celebration must take place ac- 
cording to the published programme ; 
that it could not be delayed without de- 
feating its object altogether. We all 
felt the embarrassment of our position 
keenly ; but we tried to make the best 
of circumstances we could not control. 
To spend three days in this desolate 
spot, surrounded with sage-brush, with 
only such neighbors as would make it 
dangerous to venture away from the car, 
lest we have our throats cut on the suspi- 
cion that we might have a spare quarter 
in our pockets, was not charming. The 
camps of the construction parties of 
each road had fallen back from the 
summit to the low ground near the 
lake, after the close of one of the most 
celebrated contests of engineering skill 
and energy on both sides ever known, 
and were resting on their arms. 








One-half of our party procured a con- 
veyance to the camps of the Union 
Pacific, where General Casement, their 
Superintendent of Construction, gener- 
ously dispatched a train to convey them 
to Ogden. On the following day the 
same gallant officer came up to the end 
of his track, with a special train which 
he put at the disposal of Governor 
Stanford to take the rest of us over their 
road. The offer was accepted, and we 
ran down to Weber Creek station, and 
an opportunity was enjoyed of viewing 
some of the finest mountain scenery in 
the world. The Wasatch Mountains 
rise from the plain on the west shore of 
the lake to the height of six thousand 
feet above its surface, or ten thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. They 
are the very ideal of inaccessible snow- 
covered mountains, set off by the green 
fields and blushing tints of the peach 
orchards just coming into flower. Mr. 
Hart, the Central Pacific artist, who ac- 
companied us, took some fine views of 
this mountain from the railway over- 
looking the town of Ogden. The tide- 
rip is well marked where the currents of 
traffic from East and West meet—where 
the barley from the West greets the corn 
from Illinois, where paper is currency, 
and coal takes the place of Juniper trees 
as fuel. We feel, while looking about, 
that we have met half way. A genuine 
thunder storm seemed to have been got 
up for the occasion and drove us all in- 
doors, while we were at Ogden, and 
cooled the air, Here we found plants 
common at the East, but unknown in 
California—as the old familiar 7Zarax- 
icum or Dandelion; and Rhus toxico- 
dendron or Poison Ivy takes the place 
of the Rhus diversiloba or Poison Oak. 

On the following day we ran our own 
train back, about thirty miles, to Mon- 
ument Point at the north end of the 
lake—the only point where the railroad 
touches it; and we spent several hours 
upon its shore. A beautiful sea is Salt 
Lake when seen from an elevation— 
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its color varying from brilliant blue to 
green; but a study of its briny shore 
reveals it as a dead sea in which no 
living thing is found. The waves cast up 
masses of the remains of insects which 
have perished on its surface, and which 
are known as the “grasshopper line” 
—the high-water mark. A few fish in 
the lake would allow no grasshopper 
line along the shore; but here the in- 
sects are pickled when they perish, and 
are finally blown ashore. Its islands, 
when visited by Fremont and Stans- 
bury, were inhabited by myriads of 
birds, where undisturbed they bred in 
security ; but we saw no living thing 
within or above its waters. Our stew- 
ard with his gun procured a mess of 
snipe from a marsh where a fresh water 
brook lost itself in the sedge at a dis- 
tance from the lake—among them was 
a rufus-headed Avoset ! 

On the morning of the tenth, as we 
looked out of the car, we saw a force of 
Union Pacific men at work closing up 
the gap that had been left at their end of 
the road, and the construction trains 
brought up large numbers of men to 
witness the laying of the last rail. 
About ten o’clock the whistle announced 
the long-expected officers from the oth- 
er side. We went over at once to meet 
them. In a superb piece of cabinet- 
work, they call a “Pullman car,” we 
met Vice President Durant, of whom 
we have heard so much, with a black 
velvet coat and gay neck-tie, that seemed 
to have been the “last tie” to which he 
had been giving his mind, gorgeously 
gotten up. General Dodge was there, 
and he looked like business. The vet- 
erans Dillon and Duff were there to 
give away the bride. General Dodge on 
the part of the Union Pacific, and Edgar 
Mills on the part of the Central Pacific, 
were appointed to arrange the prelim- 
inaries. 

The munificence of private citizens 
of San Francisco had contributed two 
gold spikes, each designed to be the 
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last one driven. Gentlemen from 
Nevada had contributed a silver one, 
at whose forging a hundred men had 
each struck a blow. The Governor of 
Arizona, also on behalf of his Terri- 
tory, had one of silver. The Laurel 
tie that we brought with us was adjust- 
ed to its place ; and in order that each 
gold spike should be the /as/, one was 
presented by Governor Stanford, Presi- 
dent of the Central Pacific, to Vice 
President Durant, of the Union Pacific, 
who should drive it as the last on the 
latter road, while the other was to be 
the last on the Central road, and be 
driven last of all by Governor Stanford, 
who had thrown the first shovelful of 
earth at the opening of the road. 

It had been arranged with Mr. Gam- 
ble, superintendent of the telegraph 
lines, that throughout the cities of the 
United States, wherever fire-alarm tel- 
egraphs were established, connection 
should be made with the last spike and 
the hammer that drove it, so that the 
blow should announce itself and fire 
cannon on the shores of both oceans at 
the same instant. Preparations having 
been completed, the operator sent no- 
tice to all stations throughout the country 
to be ready, and the whole nation held 
its breath. A reverend gentleman pres- 
ent was invited to invoke the blessing 
of Almighty God upon the work. The 
operator announced: “ Hats off, prayer 
is being said ;” and as we uncovered our 
heads, the crowds that were gathered at 
the various telegraph offices in the land 
uncovered theirs. It was a sublime 
moment, and we realized it. The prayer 
ended, the silver spikes were driven. 
Durant drove his of gold. Stanford 
stood with the silver sledge gleaming in 
the air, whose blow was to be heard far- 
ther, without metaphor, than any blow 
struck by mortal man; the realization 
of the ancient myth of Jupiter with the 
thunderbolt in his hand. The blow fell, 
and simultaneously the roar of cannon on 
both shores of the continent announced 


the tidings: J¢ is done/ The alarm bells 
of the principal cities struck, one—two— 
three—synchronous with the strokes of 
the hammer; and people rushed from 
their houses, thinking a general alarm of 
fire was being rung. The cause soon 
became known, and banners everywhere 
were flung to the breeze; other bells 
joined in the cry of joy and of triumph. 
Te Deum Laudamus was sung in the 
churches, and the chimes rung out the 
national anthems. The nation made a 
day of it. 

But I set out to tell what we did 
there among the sage-brush, away there 
in the heart of the wilderness. We 
Californians were too few to make much 
noise. We did the best we knew; but 
we were swallowed up in the multitude 
that came up from the East. 

The officers of a detachment of the 
Twenty-first regiment, with their wives, 
on their way to California, arrived in 
time to witness the ceremony; and soon 
after the detachment itself came up un- 
der arms, accompanied by the regiment- 
al band playing national airs. The loco- 
motives from each side rolled over the 
place of junction as if to weld the union, 
touched pilots and screamed their best. 
The only women from California were 
Mrs. Ryan, wife of Governor Stanford’s 
agent at Ogden, and Mrs. Strowbridge, 
the wife of the superintendent of con- 
struction for the Central Pacific, who 
had been with her husband at the front 
during the whole time of the building 
of the road; and a post of honor was 
assigned her as the “Heroine of the 
Central.” The prearranged telegrams 
to the President of the United States, 
the Associated Press, and others, were 
sent off; and after cheering the com- 
panies and everybody interested, we 
adjourned to the car of Mr. Durant, 
when answers to our messages began to 
pour in from Chicago, New York, and 
Washington, announcing that the lines 
worked as intended, and that the country 
was in a blaze everywhere at the East. 
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Governor Stanford threw open his 
car, and the officers of the Eastern 
company returned his visit. And then 
the trains bound east and west went 
their respective ways; the troops who 
travel only by day went into camp; and 
after an ineffectual attempt to capture 
the officers of the Union Pacific Com- 
pany and bring them prisoners to Cali- 
fornia, we steamed away from that spot 
which will be distinguishable until the 
sawed ties from the Sierras and the 
hewn ones from the Laramie are rotted 


away. 

Years to come, the traveller as he 
passes the place will look out for the 
laurel tie and the gold and silver spikes 
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that garnished the last rail that connect- 
ed the two oceans with a continuous 
band of iron. Could they hope to see 
them there? Why, even before the 
officials left the spot they were removed 
and their places supplied with those of 
the ordinary material, and when the 
throng rushed up, the coveted prize was 
not there. What their fate would have 
been we can judge by that of their suc- 
cessors, which had to be replaced by 
new ones even before we left the spot. 
They were broken to pieces for relics; 
and the unfortunate rail itself was fail- 
ing beneath the blows of hammers and 
stones, to be borne away in fragments 
as heirlooms. 
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AR out on the wide Pacific; the 
steady trades and pleasant days 
vying with each other in their rapid 
flight ; the demon Nausea fairly buried, 
and being safely on what sailors call 
your “sea-legs,” you begin to realize the 
singular charm of the measureless sea. 
The grand orchestra of ocean winds is 
far beyond anything to which you listen 
when the curtain rises at the opera, and, 
half heedless of the familiar airs, your 
eye wanders over the audience, with its 
shimmer of opera cloak, silk, and lace, 
its touch of bright flower or ribbon 
nestled in ladies’ hair, its gleam of 
small, white-gloved hands relieved 
against the orthodox black of the mod- 
ern masculine figure. 

But the “weird music of the sea” 
admits of no such divided attentions. 
Only the silent sky, the large, lonely 
albatross, and the boundless distances 
are its auditors ; unless, indeed, some 
wandering waif of civilization like our 
ship, sailing alone, and tossed like a 
child’s toy at the will of this mighty 
deep. 


And then, the long, delicious days in 
mid-ocean calms! Days when the vast 
expanse lies stilled in one magic dream 
of Peace. What marine painter ever 
found the wonderful blue of these 
waves, bent over by the answering blue 
of Heaven? What sky drapery was 
ever so soft as the white cumulose clouds 
of these latitudes? The warm tropic 
sun casts the idle sails, tall masts, and 
great awnings into long shadows across 
the sea. There is not even a ripple to 
gurgle against the ship. Occasionally, 
some straying breeze, forgotten by the 
wind-god when he withdrew from this 
region, passes over your face and stirs 
your hair with the lightest touch of a 
fair coquette. 

The morning passes ; the drowsy af- 
ternoon steals on; the glorious colors 
of sunset bathe the lofty dome with 
marvellous floods of amethyst, gold, and 
crimson. From horizon to horizon, the 
masses are wrapped in folds of royal 
purple, and the atmosphere is aglow 
with a million brilliant tints. 

It is worth much to one to rest 
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through days like these ; to lie back in 
your light wicker chair with the uno- 
pened book on your lap, and a dreamy 
consciousness of rest and calm enjoy- 
ment pervading your senses. 

The dust of the world’s thronged 
highways is lost across this trackless 
deep. The roar of its noisy life comes 
not so far. Its fevers, its pettiness, its 
bickerings, its wild unrest, its tragic 
moments of bitterness and pain, its 
hours of dull, inert endurance, its sea of 
human sorrow for every small bright 
drop of human happiness, have all 
passed like a far-off troubled dream, 
and you have wakened in the domains 
of silence, where, about, above, below, 
and around you is a blessed calm, giv- 
ing the soul a foretaste of that after- 
rest we mortals must ever more or less 
hunger for on earth. 

You will do well to let yourself float 
idly with the “ silver-stealing hours”; to 
steep yourself in the dreamy luxuriance 
of a quiet like that of the lotus-eaters 
on the shadowy Nile. It will bring to 
your brain the recuperation you need ; 
it will gather into your purposes fresh 
earnestness and strength for your future 
life. 

I know the glories of the summer on 
the land; I know of its sweet, aimless 
saunterings th: ough leafy wood, or by 
breezy upland—the pure scent of hay- 
meadow iind wheat field, and the hal- 
lowed stillness of lonelyroads. I know 
the charm of the brown birds’ whirr, 
the lazy hum of bees, the long grasses 
in the sedgy water, the music of trem- 
bling ieaves, the glints of light athwart 
massy tree boles, the slant of our soft 
south wind, the pale blue of northern 
skies ; and I know that ail are as “water 
unto wine ” in comparison to the glisten- 
ing splendor of this tropic ocean calm. 

There comes a morning when we are 
roused from our slumbers by loud cries 
of “land!” through the cabin. In a 
trice we are all on deck, rubbing our 
eyes, peering into the blue horizon, de- 
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claring “there is no such thing,” and 
denouncing the hoax played upon us. 
Those who have “been before” enjoy 
our discomfiture and point to the sky 
nearly above. There, crowned with its 
eternal snows, on which the pale beau- 
ties of the dawn cluster, belted by 
masses of cloud that lose themselves in 
the dark ocean, rises in its isolated 
might of more than fourteen thousand 
feet the vast volcanic Mountain. 

As the mornimg advances, it looks 
still more beautiful —the clouds catch 
the rosy light and play with it, in and 
out through thin, airy columns; the 
snows reflect a thousand tints, while 
overhead the ultra-marine of the sky is 
only equalled by that of the tropic waves 
below. 

You realize a little the meaning of 
Guido’s “Aurora” now, and you can 
easily fancy the clouds taking the place 
of his aérial chargers and long-robed 
maidens. 

The listless enjoyment of our sea 
days is now over; stray volumes are 
gathered up, trunks and valises brought 
forth, invitations are exchanged of visit- 
ing in the future, and in the midst of all 
the usual hurried preparations for land- 
ing, we do not lose the regret that our 
pleasant sea days and genial sea friends 
will soon be “things of the past.” 

All day we skirt the land, and it is 
not until the late afternoon when we 
round Cocoanut Point, and find our- 
selves in the long, low swells of Hilo 
Bay. 

An enthusiastic admirer of these isl- 
ands calls this the most beautiful bay in 
the ‘world. Those of our passengers 
who have seen Rio and Naples dispute 
it at once. I can myself imagine noth- 
ing more lovely than the semi-circular 
stretch of dark water, backed by the 
greenest of uplands, that reach far off 
to the purple distance of foot-hills, from 
which rise the snowy peaks of Mauna 
Loa and Mauna Kea. In the fore- 
ground is a dense mass of foliage, 
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through which peep quaint churches 

and the white houses of the foreign res- 
idents. Tall cocoanuts skirt the beach, 
under which cluster rows of grass huts, 
and long lines of surf break in a silver 
efringe across the coral reefs. 

We land in a motley crowd — the in- 
habitants of the village, both native and 
foreign, are on the beach. They crowd 
about us and are evidently as delighted 
with the advent of so many strangers as 
we are with their queer costumes and 
beautiful landscape. 

Dark-eyed, swarthy girls, with yellow 
and scarlet blossoms twined in their 
hair, oAilo flowers for necklaces, shell 
bracelets, and bare brown feet, are 
matched by stylish youths in all the 
pride of cast-off man-of-war's-men's 
clothing, with gay flowers also decking 
their heads and ornamenting their but- 
ton-holes, their black hair shining with 
rancid cocoanut oil. 

Little children, in mother Nature’s 
gear only, peer at us from behind obese 
matrons, who smile and say “A/oha /” 
with that frank kindliness for which the 
Kanakas are justly celebrated. 

One rakish-looking young man, in all 
the pride of white canvas and blue 
jacket, from the pocket of which streams 
a yellow bandana, is introduced to us, 
bearing the euphonious title of “Sam 
Weller,” and our party advising him to 
“spell it with a We,” proceed to our 
quarters. 

The natives accompany us sams cere- 
monie. They have not the least idea of 
being deprived of their sight-seeing. 
In the van a lad starts a melody, and 
when the chorus comes they all join. 
The voices are very musical and the 
song is a welcome to us. 

We walk on through an avenue of 
strange trees, shrubs, flowers, and per- 
fumes, and strangest of all, these groups 
of fantastic savages singing about us. 
The women and girls all wear the Ao/o- 
koa, a long, loose garment, made with 

the skirt gathered on a yoke and falling 
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straight to the ankles. Of hats they 
hage a strange conglomeration, from the 
high-peaked fright of the Italian to the 
modern “turban,” all trimmed with a 
profusion of flowers, feathers, and faded 
old ribbons. They are not pretty, these 
women, any of them, but they have soft, 
kindly, dark eyes and exquisitely formed 
little brown hands and feet. 

At last we come to a garden and enter 
its wide open gates. A heavy odor 
weighs on the air. Great bell-shaped 
blossoms line the walks and bend as if 
they, too, would bid us welcome. We 
are here greeted with true Hawaiian 
hospitality, and this is the signal for our 
motley escort to leave, though not before 
they have favored us with another mel- 
ody. 

Three gentlemen who have just 
crossed the island are staying here. Of 
course we are very anxious to know if 
the feat is possible for ladies. They 
are of the opinion, on the whole, that.it 
isnot. They tell doleful stories of their 
horses dying under them, and one who 
is an old traveller, says it is the very 
worst road he has ever known. 

We sat on the verandah until it was 
very late, enjoying the rare beauty of 
the night. Light arm-chairs and Mexi- 
can hammocks furnish the balconies of 
this climate, where one can sit or lie at 
leisure, musing on the beautiful sur- 
roundings. 

When the house, with its inmates, na- 
tive and foreign, was hushed in repose, 
I went softly out from my room into the 
garden on which it opened. For I could 
not sleep ; I could not bear to close my 
eyes and shut out this strange enchant- 
ment—this vision of Eastern story. 

The high, blue sky was unflecked by 
a single cloud. The broad moonlight 
was such as we never see in our lati- 
tudes. Its clear radiance threw into 


full power the flowers, shrubs, and trees. 
A soft sea-breeze stirred the plumey 
palm-tops and rustled through the dark 
ohias. 
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A thousand voices from the insect- 
world seemed calling to me to note 
their marvels. Gleaming fire-flies glow- 
ed under the heavy shadowing of bread- 
fruit and mango, as if beckoning me to 
follow and see the wonderful nooks into 
which they could penetrate. The beau- 
tiful pandanus seems to ask me if in all 
my life I have seen anything like her. 
My eyes wander afar, only to rest on 
groves of bananas, coffee-trees, limes, and 
guavas. The golden balls of the orange 
gleam amidst its dark foliage ; and the 
feathery tamarind sweeps its light leaves 
down on my hair, wondering how I, a 
lover of trees, can have never known her 
before. The very flowers, I think, press 
out a heavier odor as if to imbue my 
senses with the wonders of this tropic 
world. 

Far beyond the village, like a sea of 
silver sleeps the great ocean we have 
crossed. I can see our ship like a white 
bird against the dark horizon. I went 


down among the flowers and looked at 
their great, sleepy petals; lifted the 
broad leaves that choked my path, and 
examined their wondrous beauty. The 
breeze freshened in the palms, and the 
low sough of the waves on the coral 
reef stole like a sigh of satisfaction on 


my ear. Alone with Nature and the 
Night, they were determined to send me 
back to my colder clime, with a vision 
of their glories printed on my brain. 

I thought on the time, not far distant, 
where from out of the sea rose these 
islands like a mirage of splendor on the 
gaze of civilization; of the early voy- 
agers who first told the tales of their 
magic charms ; of the time, in the far-off 
home, when I had devoured every mea- 
gre account of them with that hunger 
for travel that seems born with some 
of us. 

What a glorious thing is such a night 
in such a tropic wealth of subtle odor, 
flower, and foliage! Why should you 
not linger on such scenes? Steeped 
in the glamour of novelty, they are rare 
events in life. 
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The world, heaven knows! will soon 
enough drive its juggernaut car of Care 
over you. Ten to one but your daily 
fare has a salad that you have learned 
to swallow without either oil or vinegar. 
Here is a cup of shining sweets that 
glitters like the foam on champagne, held 
to your lips by the dainty fingers of the 
fairest of dryads. Why should you not 
drink deep the draught that thrills you 
with a new sensation ? 

There is plenty of time, believe me, 
to be your commonplace self again; to 
fit smoothly into the grooves of the 
humdrum society and very respectable 
mediocrity you have left. 

We are thoroughly roused from the 
dreamy luxuriance of Hilo, and facing 
a most practicable Tuesday morning, 
with the weather paying up for past 
civility, and the rain coming down as 
it only can come down on the wind- 
ward side of Hawaii. We are mount- 
ed on a train of meek-eyed steeds, 
who according to their owner’s assev- 
erations were possessed of every virtue 
in a horse’s calendar. They were fleet 
of foot as English racers, sound of limb 
as Arabian chargers; they could go 
through a crater blindfold, extract sus- 
tenance from a sulphur bank, and rival a 
camel when we should come to the rain- 
less regions of Kona. Alas! that such 
a paradise as Hilo is not yet clear of the 
trail of the serpent ; and that the Pick- 
wickian trustfulness of our party should 
be rewarded by a small army of brutes, 
any one of which might be fearlessly 
ridden by Mr. Winkle himself, with 
little danger of “shying” or getting ex- 
cited into anything beyond the lamest 
of walks. 

Gray is the sky and wet the trail; 
dripping wet the uplands of sugar-cane, 
and behind spreads the ocean a mass 
of driving mist. We have lain on the 
lilies of tropic calms, and slept on the 
blossoms of tropic shores ; wandered 
on shining sands of coral-reefed bays, 
through ferny nooks of the silvery Wi- 
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aluka; and, now armed with umbrellas 
and clad in water-proof—both useless 
in a land of small deluges—we are on 
the far-famed, rugged road to Kilawea. 

At last, after some hours’ walking 
we catch our first sight of lava. It is 
an inky sea, washed wild and wide over 
the landscape. A stormy sea, too, whose 
black metallic waves glitter in the rain, 
and tell as no language can tell the 
terrible story of destruction. Great 
slabs are standing loose, piled upon, or 
leaning against each other. Here you 
discover the only accomplishment of the 
sorry Rosinante you ride. When you 
come to some lava precipice that seems 
to bar all further progress, he will gath- 
er his feet together and slide down with 
the most perfect sang froid. 

We pick our slow way across this 
broken waste; at intervals ferns and 
small shrubs struggle through the crev- 
ices; but after some time even these 
disappear, and nothing but desolation 
spreads about us. 

Wet and weary we alighted at the 
Half-Way House, and lunched on the 
floor—being favored through the pro- 
cess with the serious attention of a 
score of natives who stood in rows 
watching us. This grass hut is pre- 
cisely like the rest of the interior of Ha- 
waiian hotels, consisting of one apart- 
ment covered by a mat, on any part of 
which you are privileged to select your 
resting-place. 

It is queer at first to sleep without a 
pillow—or with the substitute of a car- 
pet-bag—and open your eyes in the 
gray morning upon the outstretched fig- 
ures of a horde of savages. But you 
soon learn to rest your tired head on 
the hard mat without a murmur, and 
find thereon the deep, sound sleep of 
the traveller. You soon learn that ev- 


ery Kanaka household has at least a 
score of “friends,” and is, besides, 
thickly inhabited by dogs, pigs, goats, 
chickens; roaches that run about like 
young rats; ants that march and coun- 
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termarch in battalions; and fleas whose 
audacity, size, agility, and peculiar pen- 
chant for “white ladies” ought to en- 
title them to the dignity of a new class 
in natural history. 

We were foolish enough to allow our 
fastidiousness to start us on our journey 
at two P.M., in a wild storm, and with 
seventeen miles of a country whose 
miles are like nothing outside of Sweden, 
and whose natives have the most face- 
tious ideas of distance. 

All the afternoon we ride through 
endless scenes of lava. Nothing but 
lava: broken lava, old lava, new lava, 
streams of lava, hills of lava, smooth 
satiny lava, (called by the natives fa- 
hothoz) diversified by occasional patches 
of pulu fern, and / plant, break the 
dreary landscape. 

From horizon to horizon stretches 
this vast field of horror that once swept 
its fiery floods to the distant sea, whose 
waves hissed and boiled for miles along 
the coast. One realizes to the full the 
terrible force of volcanoes only when 
one gazes upon scenes like this. 

Our pack animals are endowed with a 
singular propensity for wading in lava 
ponds, to the imminent ruin of our bag- 
gage ; running off into lava beds, brows- 
ing on stray specimens of pulu, and go- 
ing any way and every way except in 
the trail, where the gentlemen of the 
party vainly endeavor, by yelling at, 
whipping up, and poking with umbrellas, 
to conduct them. 

Our imperturbable guide never inter- 
feres with this interesting employment. 
He rides calmly ahead and never breaks 
into speech for the sufficient reason— 
his master’s word to the contrary—he 
neither speaks nor understands a word 
of English. 

Night brings us to higher altitudes ; 
to roads whose pitfalls are a unique cor- 
duroy of lava slabs and mammoth fern, 
roots; to a cold wind rushing down 
from Mauna Lva, penetrating one’s wet 
garments and making one shiver. 
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At last the vagaries of our pack ani- 
mals cease to elicit mirth. We are so 
wet, so cold, so very miserable, that we 
can only think of the possible luxuries 
of shelter and a fire—only speculate 
mentally whether these animals will go 
down before the feat is accomplished. 

A young lady friend coaxes her brute 
once near enough mine to tell me she 
must “die” if this lasts two hours 
longer. I am so utterly chilled, so 
wholly weary, so thoroughly wretched 
myself, that I think “dying” would 
be a decided advantage. 

The rain comes thicker; the night 
blacker ; the storm grows louder. 

By the beating of branches to and 
fro, and the shrieking of the winds, we 
know we are in a belt of trees. How 


the unearthly shrieks go madly through 
the forest, a fitting prelude for the In- 
ferno beyond ! 

And now, as we emerge from this 
wood, we suddenly come upon a mag- 


nificent spectacle. A spectacle that 
calls the chilled blood back quickly to 
the veins and once seen will never be 
forgotten. It is the great Kilawea it- 
self, making the night aglow, and shoot- 
ing its giant tongues of flame against 
the black background of mountain and 
sky. 

I remember sinking down, aching in 
every fibre, from my wet, weary ride. 
The wind was in my ears, the dash of 
the rain on my face, the roar of the 
crater mingling with its fierce flames. 
What does this woman want who will 
not let me sleep now, when the long- 
looked for shelter is reached — who 
snatches the rest that my very soul 
craves, and who tortures me by grasp- 
ing, wrenching, and manipulating my 
shoulders, neck, arms, head, and limbs ? 

I open my eyes wide and find myself 
in the hands of a dusky savage. Very 
kindly this savage smiles, however, as 
she holds a cup of warm tea to my lips. 
I swallow the draught and beg her to 
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go away, but she forthwith commences 
a kneading of the muscles that makes 
me scream. She does not desist for an 
instant when I scream, but smiles still 
more kindly and shakes her head. A 
dim idea that this must be the native 
practice of /omi loming goes in a ray- 
less fashion up and down through my 
tired brain. Ina little while I come to 
have faith in her; to understand the 
sympathy in her face; to let her wring 
out my wet hair and press my head as 
she lists. I remember something, in- 
distinctly, of what Mungo Park said 
about the unfailing kindliness of savage 
women. A blessed assurance of rest 
and peace wraps every faculty. A soft 
drowsiness steals over my senses. What 
are sharp rains, chilling winds, or wild 
volcanic flames, or grass huts, mats, or 
wahinas, tome? I am luxuriantly wrap- 
ped up on a couch that is softer than 
eider down. I amin a wide, airy room, 
where the summer breeze enters, and 
beyond whose open windows lie pale 
blue skies ; below the garden flowers. 
Bees are there and summer birds. The 
mignonette beds and heliotropes are 
heavy after the light showers. I was 
reading to-day of strange hardships en- 
dured by travellers in the Pacific 
Islands. Ah! how often I have longed 
to see them and counted light the perils 
of land and sea! And, so, through a 
sweet dream like this, I sink into a long, 
deep sleep, from which I do not awaken 
until very late the next morning, and 
then as refreshed as if I had just step- 
ped out of the “marble baths of Stam- 
boul!” 

Look from this wide plain down 
across that vast pit of smouldering fires, 
some three and a half miles long by two 
and a half wide, and over a thousand feet 
in depth; and see how unlike it is to 
all stereotyped ideas of a ccrater. Here 
is no burning mountain, from whose 
lofty cone rises fire and smoke, to reach 
which you must climb upwards for long 
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hours on “ scoria treaders,” through toil- 
some beds of ashes, loose lava, and un- 
der a broiling sun. Yet the historic 
Vesuvius and far-famed A2tna are toy 
cups in comparison, and on all this 
wide earth of ours there is no such es- 
cape valve for its internal fires. 

The bed of this crater is a far-spread- 
ing, black, jagged mass, filled with thick 
smoke, clouds of sulphurous steam, and 
poisonous gases. Very horrible it all 
looks from above, and timid travellers 
go no farther. You smile, perhaps, a 
little contemptuously at this informa- 
tion, and are impatient at the delibera- 
tion of the guides who, with true Ka- 
naka dignity, slowly proceed in packing 
bundles of shawls, an odd conglomera- 
tion for lunch, and a debris of utensils 
for dipping up hot lava for specimens. 

Long staffs are provided for travellers, 
and when the party is ready you grasp 
yours, and prove your belief in the 
easy descent by springing gleefully 
down the first grassy steps of the cliff. 
This glee is short-lived, however, for 
you soon find yourself obliged to cling 
to the jutting wet rocks and wofully 
scratched by the twisted, rough branch- 
es of a terribly rustic staircase, whose 
steps are often narrow, slippery boughs, 
from three to five feet between, and 
down the black face of a volcano 
precipice nearly six hundred feet in 
height. 

With a heightened respect for cliffs 
and less contempt for the cautious tour- 
ists who prefer taking observations at a 
distance, you thankfully find yourself at 
the bottom, in a shrubbery of dense 
growth, fostered by the condensed 
steams and almost endless rains. 

A small red berry, rather insipid to 
the taste and something like our cran- 
berry in size and color, attracts your no- 
tice. If you have read Ellis you know 
at once that itis the Ohe/o, the bright 
little friend of many a hungry traveller 
in the mountain wilds of Hawaii. The 
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guide tells you its legend, and how in 
the days of heathendom the presiding 
goddess of this Hades was propitiated 
by handfuls of this her favorite fruit 
being thrown towards her with the 
loud words: E£ Tele eta ha ohelo! 
which, being rendered into plain Saxon, 
reads: “ Tele, here are your ohelos /” 
Numerous earthquakes, terrific erup- 
tions, and lava flows, were believed to 
follow any infringement of this rite. 

After this strip of flower and foliage 
—which was once the edge of the 
crater and must have been hurled down 
by some mighty convulsion—there is 
another easier descent, of more than 
four hundred feet, and then you are 
fairly in the old crater bed, with three 
miles of the hardest clambering through 
a very Valley of Desolation, before you 
reach the active South Lake. 

Here, most of our party turned back, 
too fatigued to venture farther in the 
driving rain; and here we found that 
the fields of loose slabs and broken 
lava, over which we had yesterday rid- 
den, were a smooth, safe, and easy path 
to the storm-tossed billows of horror 
that stretched far and wide about us. 

It was as if some supernatural power 
had suddenly arrested a tempest-lashed 
ocean, sweeping over it a pall black as 
Erebus, that yet plainly shows all its 
sublime strength and wild motion. 

You: climb to the top of a petrified 
crest and watch the fierce waves just 
congealed as they reared against each 
other in their blind fury. Dotting this 
scene are great pillars of cones, from 
twenty to seventy feet in height, with 
thick columns of smoke rushing from 
their funnel-like tops, and a roar like a 
modern steamboat. We tie handker- 
chiefs over our mouths to pass vast sul- 
phur banks, whose noxious gases make 
one half sick, and we descend into long 
hollows of smooth, shining lava, as if 
streams of ink once flowed through 
them. High walls of lava blocks are 
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piled upon each other in demoniac 
strata of architecture; over these you 
must climb as you best may, springing 
from block to block, balancing yourself 
on a treacherous projection, and always 
with the inimitable prospect of mangled 
limbs as the price of a single misstep. 
The guide, Anthony, is splendid ; vigil- 
ant, brave, active; exactly the guide 
you want when you hold your life on 
such precarious terms. If you are 
bruised or maimed it will be through no 
lack of care on his part, and you soon 
see that he will risk his safety for yours 
at any moment. He is thoroughly at 
home in these dangers, has plenty of 
coolness and courage, and what is 
far rarer in a Hawaiian than one 
supposes, he understands and speaks 
English. 

Through clouds of steam, that are at 
times so thick you must needs pause 
for a gust of wind to clear your dan- 
gerous path, through stifling smoke, 
whose odor is nauseous, through a 
dazzling glitter of heat, that looks like 
that you have seen rise from some 
furnace, you slowly pursue your peril- 
ous way. 

Wide - yawning chasms gape about 
everywhere. Many of them over a 
hundred feet in depth and from two to 
four in width, out of which ooze blue 
smoke and sulphur steams. Peering 
down into some of them you can see 
the cherry-red fiend himself, in his very 
lair, looking up at you with red, venge- 
ful eyes, and a shudder steals into your 
heart as you think that a one false step 
may send you into his clutches. 

Sometimes the lava is spread in a 
thin crust ever this chasm, and your 
only safety is in keeping closely in the 
guide’s footsteps, who, from long ex- 
perience, knows where they are. 

Two long hours we toiled through 
these dangers ; and, then, as suddenly 
as from the plain above, we came 
on the culminating chapter of horrors, 


the Kilawea proper, or great, active 
crater. 

Wet with the incessant rain, weary 
with the toilsome way, half dizzy with the 
glare of heat and countless terrors, you 
sink on the lava cliff and every sensa- 
tion is lost in that of awe. 

Just below you lies a lake, over a 
mile in width, across whose steely-gray 
surface long, fiery ripples of molten 
lava twist hither and thither, and shoot 
in forks of flame against the black cones 
scattered on its bosom and the frown- 
ing precipices surrounding it. 

These precipices, on one of which you 
sit, are beyond all things horrible. In 
all your life you have seen nothing like 
them. What is the broken granite in 
the wildest fastnesses of the Sierras to 
the grinning caves and horrid crags that 
surmount this entrance of an Inferno 
far more frightful than ever entered 
Dante’s dream? Into the raging ele- 
ment that forever seethes here tumble: 
at intervals great stones from the hol- 
low cliffs, making hideous noises in. 
their fall, and warning you that at any 
moment your precarious resting-place- 
may follow them into the fiery depths.. 
So great is the heat near the surface: 
that you can thrust your staff into any: 
of the fissures and bring it out charred.. 

Very fortunate is the cold wind and 
rain, else—though you suffer from the: 
noxious steams—you could not obtain. 
so eligible a position. 

Suddenly the dull roar grows louder 
—that peculiar sound that accompanies 
earthquakes and sends a thrill of horror 
along the pulses of the bravest. A wild 
motion stirs the lake; it surges, heaves, 
rises. A long wave gathers force, rears. 
a fiery crest and breaks in a sheet of 
crimson foam all over the surface. You 
spring to your feet in momentary terror, 
and see another and another follow in 
swift succession; you hear the guide 
cry: “That’s a grand sight,” and then 
it has all faded out into the silver tint— 
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so rapidly does surface lava cool. But 
the black cones now come into action— 
belching forth showers of red-hot stones, 
and hissing long tongues of flame into 
the smoky atmosphere. The iight- 
ning lava winds like scarlet serpents 
about their inky sides and leaps over 
into.the lake. High carnival is in- 
deed held here by myriad demons, and 
the dread echoes wake to their un- 
earthly orgies. 

Nothing can surpass the terrible 
sublimity of this scene. Far and wide 
stretches the black and desolate wilder- 
ness of ruin you have crossed; awful 
precipices below and above, leading 
down to fearful depths and away up to 
the smoky level that shuts out your view 
of the upper world; and in the fore- 
ground this ever restless, foaming mass 
—with the rain beating down in torrents, 
and the wind sweeping past in wild 
gusts—keeping a weird minor to the 
roar below. 

Hour after hour we sat there—heed- 
less of wind or rain, heedless of per- 
sonal dangers that at such times soon 
‘come to take a certain insignificance— 
fascinated by the awful grandeur of the 
changeful element beneath, until the 
‘gathering night warned us that the per- 
iilous way must be retraced. 

The Volcano House is so far an im- 
\provement on grass huts in general, that 
‘it contains four or five divisions ; but 
this effort in favor of the prejudices of 
‘civilization results in bare plank parti- 
‘tions that run up just high enough to 
‘allow an ordinary-sized person to see 
over into the neighboring apartment. 
A small library, consisting of a strange 
medley of old books and magazines, 
occupies the corner of a shelf. They 
‘were doubtless left here by travellers, 
‘and are as diverse as must have been 
‘the mental tastes of the donors. “ Bax- 
ter’s Saint’s Rest” lies beside a Sue 
novel; a “Call to Sinners” jostles Vol- 
taire ; the passionate, brilliant, reckless 
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Madame Dudevant reposes quietly near 
the staid, wise, and kindly Hannah 
More. 

Not the least interesting is the visi- 
tor’s book ; where divers embryo poets 
have essayed to mount the volcanic Peg- 
asus, who has certainly exhibited much 
more spirit than the Hawaiian steeds 
of our acquaintance, and refused point 
blank to let one of them succeed. “ Ho! 
ye volcano fires!” “O, thou that was 
and is/” are only to be surpassed by 
the hero that discovered that “ ¢hat” 
rhymed to “ but.” 

The prices at this establishment are 
four dollars per day, exclusive of ex- 
tras; said extras consisting of guide, 
fare, and the privilege of your Rosi- 
nante luxuriating on the pasturage 
that may be expected from sulphur 
beds. 

A nondescript Chinaman is the cook, 
chambermaid, waiter, and resident land- 
lord. Ina land where “oz” is the sta- 
ple article of food, one ought, perhaps, 
to consider the fare excellent; though 
how it could be worse passes all civil- 
ized comprehension. 

You will do well to remember that 
the brave, early missionaries lay here 
without shelter—often without food—in 
the bleak, pitiless nights, and let them- 
selves down with ropes over the preci- 
pices. This may reconcile you to the 
hard bundle of dirty wet cloth, that 
turns out to be the remains of an in- 
telligent patriarch of the fowl family ; 
brought over, no doubt, with the rest of 
the live stock by Vancouver; to the 
soup in which his venerable body was 
stewed, flavored in addition with sul- 
phur ; to the bread—which is best of all 
—but was doubtless raised by volcanic 
gases, it is so bitter ; to the utter abom- 
inations called tea and coffee, milkless, 
because the cows brought here have an 
inquiring turn of mind and tumble into 
craters in their exploring expeditions. 
The voice of birds has been silenced in 
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the dread ruin of these regions, but ants, 
fleas, dogs, rats, and roaches bid defi- 
ance to flames and gases. 

‘The cups, plates, and spoons are redo- 
lent of brimstone; the walls, floor, and 
furniture, including your garments, are all 
steamy, sulphury, and damp. All night 
the volcano is one mass of lurid flame, 
beating upwards at times in long col- 
umns against the mountain background. 
Its deep roar in the silence of midnight 
is terrible ; and occasional slight local 
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earthquake shocks, swaying the grass 
house, make you feel the utter insecurity 
of your resting-place. 

Rude is the couch and rough the fare ; 
and yet, if you bring to them the true 
spirit of the traveller, your sleep will 
be deep and calm, while a strange 
pleasure will come and dwell softly 
with you in the consciousness that 
yours is the high privilege of stand- 
ing face to face with the great works 
of Nature’s God. 
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BLown out of the prairie in twilight and dew, 
Half bold and half timid—yet lazy all through. 
Loth ever to leave, and yet fearful to stay, 
He limps in the clearing—an outcast in gray. 


A shade on the stubble, a ghost by the wall, 
Now leaping—new limping—now risking a fall. 
Lop-eared and large-jointed, but ever alway 

A thoroughly vagabond outcast in gray. 


Here, Carlo, old fellow—he’s one of your kind— 
Go seek him and bring him in out of the wind. 


What! snarling—my Carlo. 


So—even dogs may 


Deny their own kin in the outcast in gray. 


Well, take what you will—though it be on the sly, 
Marauding, or begging—I shall not ask why; 

But will call it a dole, just to help on his way 

A four-footed friar in orders of gray! 
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HERE was no doubt but the 
weather was warm. 

I lay on my back under a twisted oak, 
dividing my time between watching 
the wreaths of smoke, as they lazily 
curled from my pipe, and following 
the mad cotillion which the frolicsome 
flies were dancing in the sunshine. The 
Colonel, more meditative than myself, 
was turning in his lips a spear of with- 
ered grass, and dreamily gazing across 
the horizon, into the soft mellow vacancy 
that breathed around and above the 
landscape. 

There was a problem to solve. 

We had come, the Colonel and I, 
from the far East, leaving behind us the 
scenes of greenbacks and female suf- 


frage, to make for ourselves a home in 


the sunny clime of Los Angeles. The 
land of the fruitful vineyards and the 
rustling olive trees, where the orange 
perfumes the leafy groves with the fra- 
grance of Nature’s bridal flowers, and 
the whole earth seems to smile—this 
was our chosen home. 

In her great work of world-building 
Nature must have had her resting- 
places, wherein to recruit her exhausted 
energies and prepare for further labors 
of usefulness and adornment. And on 
these it was her chief care to shower all 
the bounty of her generous hand, to deck 
the sward with myriads of glittering 
flowers, her own jewels flashing heaven- 
ward, to plan huge interweaving hedges 
of the leafy oak, and make rustic bowers 
amid their twining branches. Here, in 
the days when her snowy mantle draped 
the boundaries of less-favored climes, 
she enjoyed a season of repose, while 
her little myrmidons were busily grind- 
ing away at the immense supplies of 
chlorophyll to satisfy the orders of the 
coming year. To cheer the tiny labor- 


ers, the well-trained bands of crickets 
and cicadz were wont to discourse their 
inspiring music, varying the intervals of 
toiling with their shrill, blithe notes. 
And when the | bors of the day were 
over, the twittering swallow and the full- 
throated lark hushed them to rest. Shut 
in by mountains, the Dame had leisure 
to exert her utmost taste, and has left to 
mortals the relics of her industry and 
power. Such are the valleys of Cali- 
fornia. And in none is her hand more 
marked than in the charming valley of 
San Gabriel, ten miles from the thriving 
city of Los Angeles. 

But here in the south there is now 
lacking an important element—water. 
The old courses are dried up and in 
deep concealment lies the liquid which, 
for purposes of cultivation at least, is 
indispensable to success. The thirsty 
earth will not bless the husbandman un- 
less the tears of heaven, or the schemes 
of art, give water to the soil. It is all 
well enough to believe the old maxim: 
seges respondet votis; only try it once 
and learn. 

We had found a delightful location for 
our home, with a view unsurpassed in 
loveliness, stretching away down a slop- 
ing valley, bounded by snow-capped 
peaks that received the matin touches 
of the “rosy-fingered dawn,” and by 
rolling hills that drifted out of sight, like 
mammoth earth-waves suddenly con- 
gealed. But it was a melancholy truth 
that there was no water. 

Here was our problem. We might 
by hard labor and constant watching 
seduce a rill from the distant cafions to 
wander to us, but this supply would be 
precarious and necessarily limited. Old 
settlers—the advice-giving miasma of 
every new country, of whom it can al- 
ways be said that what they do zo¢ know 
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will fill a large volume—declared that no 
surface water could be found at a less 
depth than a hundred feet. There was 
no wind for a wind-mill. Water, how- 
ever, we must have, and that at once. 

“ Well, Colonel,” said I, when the gal- 
lant flies had escorted their buzzing part- 
ners to seats on the boughs above me. 

“ Well, Judge,” was the laconic reply. 

Be it known that no one can have any 
social standing or consideration in Cali- 
fornia without some euphonious title. 
And as my companion had once assisted 
in letting off some fireworks and could 
dissect a Henry rifle, he was fully com- 
petent to aspire to military honors ; 
while, as I had a dim remembrance of 
once brushing the dust from a volume 
of Blackstone, the mantle of the judiciary 
fell to me. Such is fame. 

“This place suits me capitally, but 
we cannot do without water.” 

“An undeniable proposition, I guess, 
old fellow.” 

“Well?” I repeated, inquiringly. 

“Yes; it is just that we// that we 
want.” 

“TI think we better try for one, at all 
events,” said I, scorning the base at- 
tempt. 

“We can do no less, but where shall 
it be ?” 

Just then came along one of our pros- 
pective neighbors, a man of good intel- 
lect, but whose general appearance was 
that of a parsnip gone to seed; a wiry, 
straggly, shiftless old fellow, who might 
have been the Darwinian link between 
a mummy and an oyster, retaining all 
the power of suction of the latter. Old 
S was called a hard drinker, but 
he seemed to drink as easily as a man 
could. 

“Waal, what are yer going to do for 
water?” was this phenomenon’s ques- 
tion, as he shambled up to our shade. 

“We were just saying that we should 
try to get a well here, and were con- 
sidering what was the most favorable 
spot,” said the Colonel. 
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“Why don’t you send for the water- 
witch ?” 

“The what?” was the double ejacu- 
lation. 

“The water-witch, who lives down 
here about amile. I’ll go and fetch the 
critter ;” and he departed straightway, 
leaving no sign. 

Shade of Fenimore Cooper! What 
was to come? If the supernatural 
could not aid us, we were certainly in 
bad fortune. A water-witch! Some 
ethereal creature, doubtless, that with 
airy facility would point with gladness 
to the hidden stream. Some prescient 
sibyl that could look into the bowels of 
the earth and detect the wished-for tor- 
rent. My mind reverted to old Virgil, 
who has depicted so vividly the oracu- 
lar priestess, sitting on a three-legged 
stool over a vent of gas, and imparting 
to leaves the aériform despatches. But 
this I had always considered a creation 
of the poet’s brain when he was excited 
with high old Falernian, or a Massic 
punch. Still, California is a most won- 
derful country, and it argues simplicity 
to be astonished at anything. So I re- 
filled my pipe and awaited the issue. 

“We are hardly in condition to re- 
ceive this divinity, Judge; we have no 
ambrosia, and the nectar is just out; 
we must send for another case.” 

“ Persicos odi, puer apparatus, or in 
vulgar Saxon, Style be hanged !” 

We watched our friend as he began to 
disappear, and saw him approach a low, 
adobe house. A nice abode, truly, for 
a prophetess! But true divinity is sim- 
ple. It was not long before we could 
see two figures advancing, one of 
which we recognized ; the other—— 

P. Virgil, I am penitent! May the 
ashes of my ancestors be sold for denti- 
frice if I intended to thus wrong thee 
in my thought ! 

A ragged, dirty Mexican, whose mat- 
ted hair was a model of a cactus-fence, 
whose tattered blanket served to make 
more evident his nakedness, an unmis- 
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takable, unredeemed “greaser.” With 
his eyes glistening like New Alma- 
den dew-drops, an emaciated cigar- 
ette between his lips, and a transparent 
dog at his heels, he advanced to where 
we stood in silent amazement, and ut- 
tered the brief “duenas tardes” of 
politeness. 

“Are you a water-witch?” we at 
last were enabled to inquire. 

“Si, sefior.” 

The Colonel and I looked at him, at 
each other, and back to him again. 

“ Yaas !” began our loquacious friend, 
“ he can show you where to dig.” 

“ Let him do it then.” 

Without much ado, with no prelimi- 
nary incantations, this sun - burned 


sage drew forth from his blanket his 
sub-soiled hands, and they contained a 
forked stick, about three feet long. 

“ Mythology, after all,” I whispered ; 
“this must be the golden bough from 


the Italian grove.” 

Grasping the forked ends of his wand 
firmly in his fists, and holding the point 
upwards, in measured pace our witch 
strode onward. Across the plain, down 
the hollows, over the hillocks, we fol- 
lowed him, watching the look of know- 
ing determination that gleamed on his 
countenance. At last he stopped, and 
verily the twig was bowing downward in 
slow sweeps. A peculiar motion had 
seized it, like the feeble exertions of a 
decayed pump. But move it did. 

“Don’t you move it yourself, Aom- 
bre?” 

“No.” 

“T don’t believe it!” 

He followed the course of a supposed 
stream for some time and finally stop- 
ped, saying that we could find water 
there, and that we need not dig deeper 
than thirty-five feet at the utmost. An 
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exulting glance rested upon us as he 
communicated the teachings of his 
mind. 

“ How do you know all this ?” 

“ My stick, he tell me.” 

“ Will it tell any one else?” 

“Quien sabe?” with the aboriginal 
shrug. 

I took the magic wand with fear and 
trembling, and grasped it firmly, stand- 
ing over the designated water. Quiet 
asastone. The Colonel next tried his 
fortune, with no better success. 

“Ugh! you no sabe!” was the com- 
forting grunt from Mr. Water-Witch. 

“ He has never missed a single well,” 
remarked our friend, as the mystic be- 
ing turned to go, after we had satisfied 
his reasonable demand, which was 
limited to “aguardiente,” and he too 
turned homeward, leaving us to our 
cogitations. 

“What do you think of this, Judge ?” 

“ My private impression is that it is a 
confounded humbug.” 

“But there may be something in it. 
His wand is made of willow, which has 
a known affinity for water, and there 
may exist some local attraction of whose 
force we are ignorant.” 

“He probably has a great dread of 
water, at any rate.” 

“] have read of some German who 
has been around Europe in this way, 
and has never failed in his predictions.” 

“He must be some relative of ‘ Plan- 
chette.’” 

“ The least we can do,” said the Col- 
onel, as we sinched up our saddles pre- 
paratory to riding city-ward, “is to dig, 
and we may as well dig where he said 
as anywhere.” 

We did dig, and found water at thirty- 
one feet. 

I am still an unbeliever. 
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THE Romans are in great danger of for- 
getting the very existence of any other peo- 
ple than themselves. And we who abide 
among them for a season are almost in the 
same peril, or were a short time ago. Rome 
has been busied in féting the whole world, 
and receiving tribute and congratulatory ad- 
dresses from the four quarters of the globe. 
The holidays commemorative of the Pope’s 
first mass were really made great occasions, 
and the sovereigns of Europe vied with each 
other in making gifts and sending greetings 
to His Holiness. In one of the courts of 
the Vatican were heaped up the less precious 
gifts, brought by the subjects of the Roman 
Government. There were eggs ad libitum 
and fruit ad nauseam, mountains of vegeta- 
bles and pyramids of grains, with rivers of 
wine and oil. Then there were manufactures 
of various kinds; rolls of cotton and linen, 
cart-loads of candles, kitchen utensils, and 
various articles of clothing, beside live stock 
of every description. The more precious 
articles were in view in the Loggia of 
Raphael, and unfortunate victims of curiosity 
struggled for hours through the crowd to 
admire the golden cups and silver services, 
the splendid jewelled crossings, the chalices, 
missals, tabernacles, the Saxony vase from 
the King of Prussia, and books in rich bind- 
ing, containing the signatures to the letters 
of congratulation. We were told of golden 
oxen full of napoleons, and Philadelphia 
chocolate covering California nuggets, but 
these precious things were not on view. A 
locksmith who had stolen somewhere a little 
Yankee wit made an offering of a very hand- 
some lock with a double set of keys, which, 
with a reference to the keys of Heaven com- 
mitted to His Holiness, he recommends as 
“very superior for the safe-keeping of earth- 
ly treasure.” 

We had the illumination of the Dome and 
the fireworks, both of which belong to Easter 


week, during our fétes, and a splendid il- 
lumination of the city. Gounod composed 
a hymn for the occasion, which was per- 
formed on the Piazza of St. Peter, and again 
in the Villa Borghese; and there were games 
for the amusement of the populace. 

The Pope celebrated his fiftieth mass at 
the Church of St. Peter, and administered 
the communion to a large number of per- 
sons. A grand breakfast was given him by 
the Canons of St. Peter, and a large number 
of audiences were held at the Vatican. The 
city gave itself up to amusement, and per- 
formed processions in the street from morn- 
ing to night, going to mass, concert, dinner, 
and show, with equal interest. 

The Roman Government and its friends 
are in great glee at the result of the lottery, 
drawing in Florence during the fétes. The 
people played the great events of the day— 
that is, they consulted their lottery-books to 
find out the numbers corresponding to the 
Pope, Mass, Anniversary, and the date of the 
present commemoration. These numbers, 
as luck would have it, came up again and 
again to the great delight of the gamblers, 
and to the cost of the Italian Government. 
It is said that 1,000,000 of francs were won 
on the occasion. Of course the frenzy for 
this dreadful sort of gambling will be on the 
increase. 

A most important bill has lately passed in 
the Italian Parliament. The great priaciple 
which demands equality of right and equal- 
ity of duty for all citizens, has had another 
strengthening bond. On the ground then of 
equality of all citizens in the eye of the law, 
clerical students are no longer exempt from 
conscription in the Italian Kingdom. This 
bill was passed by a vote of 248 against 25. 

The terms of amity existing between Aus- 
tria and her late enemy excite decided re- 
mark, Just now the Continent is all but 
convulsed because the Emperor has received 
from the King the Order of the Annunciata. 
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To this stupendous piece of news is to be 
added the report that the heir to Italy’s 
crown is to receive from Austria the Order 
of the Golden Fleece, and the King to be 
presented with that of St. Stephen. But 
after all, these little straws do show the di- 
rection of the breeze, and perhaps signify a 
new order of policy. This new friendship 
may help in settling the conduct of Europe 
with regard to Rome. Ardent believers in 
what they wish look forward to the evacua- 
tion of the Papal States by France, and its 
joint occupation by Austrian and Italian 
troops, by permission of the Pope. It must 
be remembered, however, that as yet there 
is no Kingdom of Italy in His Holiness’s 
estimation; that with Austria there is at 
present no modus vivendi with Rome, and 
that France has possession of the situa- 
tion. 

And meanwhile Italy must have from time 
to time a troubled season. Just now there 
reach us reports of attempted revolution ; of 
Mazzinian, or so-called Mazzinian troubles 
at Milan. A plot had been formed to dis- 
arm the guards, seize certain of the civil and 
military officers, take possession of the Hotel 
de Ville, and other buildings in various parts 
of the town, and thus get possession of the 
city. The conspiracy had very likely rami- 
fications in other towns, and had it been suc- 
cessful might have produced serious trouble. 
Orsini bombs, arms of various kinds, money, 
and important letters written in cipher, have 
been seized. The heads of the plot have 
been arrested, and all without at all disturb- 
ing the tranquility of the city. One letter of 
Mazzini only has been found among the pa- 
pers seized, and that was a simple letter of 
recommendation of one of the parties impli- 
cated in the intended disturbance. About 
fifteen arrests have been made. The plot 
was to have matured on the 18th of April, 
and sleeping Milan to have been awakened 
by Orsini bombs and discharge of cannon 
to find herself the capital perchance of a re- 
public. But while the city generally awoke 
in a most quiet state of mind, certain restless 
spirits awoke in durance vile. They were 
allowed to go on until the plot was just ready 
to ripen, and then suddenly seized. In Na- 
ples and Florence arrests have also been 
made, and certain measures of prevention 
have been taken in Genoa. A sort of unity 
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seems to have pervaded the little band of 
conspirators, but no real bond of unison. 
One young man joined their number be- 
cause, as he said, he did “not think it right 
to enjoy a liberty for which he had not shed 
his blood.” Another, because he was a 
priest, a friend of the Bourbons, and there- 
fore an enemy to the Italian Kingdom. 

Spain is still a “land without a king”; but 
she is no longer a government without a 
constitution, and that which she has lately 
approved cannot but be generally com- 
mended. I can say that at the present mo- 
ment I can bespeak of such clauses as have 
been voted on. The whole has not as yet 
been submitted to the Cortes. That body 
fought out a great battle with regard to re- 
ligious toleration. The clerical party were 
certainly at a very great disadvantage. Al- 
though priests are as eligible for election as 
are laymen, but four priests were chosen to 
take seats in the Cortes. And the argu- 
ments of their orator against freedom of 
worship, his prophecies of untold evil to 
Spain if she launched herself into the unnat- 
ural arms of free worship, savored so strong- 
ly of the damps from the grave of dead ages 
that they could not possibly affect the repre- 
sentatives of the young national life into 
which Spain has just been born. No equal- 
ity of worship has as yet been declared in 
the country. The Catholic faith is that of 
the State, but at least individuals may wor- 
ship God after the dictates of their own con- 
sciences. The completion of the votes upon 
the constitution is made difficult, for ever 
and anon kingly and republican members 
indulge in wordy war about the vacant 
throne. 

Prince Napoleon has just gone off again 
on one of his eternal journeys. He arrived 
in Naples just as Victor Emanuel was leav- 
ing that city, and saw none of the royal fam- 
ily, excepting the Princess Margaret. It is 
said that he has gone down with the inten- 
tion of sounding the powers in Spain and 
Italy with regard to proposing young 
Thomas of Genoa as the Spanish king. 
Meanwhile, the little school-boy having suc- 
cessfully passed his examination has been 
received into the upper fourth class of Har- 
row. He has been spending his Easter holi- 
days with his mother, and has just returned 
to England, and is a member of the family 
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of Mr. Arnold, son of the late lamented 
Principal of Rugby. 

The Duke d’Aumale has been spending 
some time in Sicily, where he has very large 
estates. It is said that he needs money, and 
is negotiating to raise it upon his vineyards 
and gardens near Palermo, 

It seems probable that the Empress 
Eugénie will become a traveller this year, 
and fulfil a vow made at the birth of the 
Prince Imperial: that of thanking God for 
his gift on the Mount of Olives, before the 
Prince shall have completed his fifteenth 
year. The Empress will, in case this jour- 
ney is undertaken, of which there seems 
little doubt, herself inaugurate the Suez 
Canal. 

The New York Bourbon, you will have 
perceived, has been informed by “ Francis 
II, King of the Two Sicilies,” that he is not 
a married man. The King condemns him 
to a bachelor life. His father also made a 


bachelor of the Prince of Capua, but things 
seemed to go on just about the same as be- 
fore. Miss Smith considered herself Miss 
Smith no longer, and perhaps Miss de 


Hamel will not at once resume her maiden 
name. 

Florence has just concluded some very 
successful races. All the deau monde was 
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present. The weather was superb, the run- 
ning good, and the toilette more than mag- 
nificent. 

We have been greatly saddened by hear- 
ing of the death of Mrs. Stillman, the wife 
of our Consul at Crete. During her resi- 
dence on the island she had given her 
warmest sympathy to the poor Cretans, and 
had deprived herself of every luxury to aid 
them in their poverty. Her sympathetic na- 
ture was too deeply impressed by the suffer- 
ing which all her efforts could not relieve, 
and she was ordered bv her medical attend- 
ants to change her residence, and her hus- 
band took her to Athens. But here, too, 
she was surrounded with the suffering poor. 
And seeing so much to do, and able to do so 
little, she became subject to turns of dread- 
ful depression. She fancied that she was an 
injury to those she loved; and one day, 
while attacked with one of the turns of ago- 
nizing mental suffering to which she had be- 
come subject, she took her own life. The 
last victim of the Cretan insurrection was 
followed to her grave by hundreds of the 
poor for whom she had lived and died. 
They crowded about the house, weeping for 
the friend they had lost, and paying the 
sweetest possible tribute to her fragrant 
memory, 
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1. ADVENTURES IN THE WILDERNESS, OR 
Camp LIFE IN THE ADIRONDACKS. By 
Gaetan Murray. Boston: Fields, 

0. 


2. THE TRAPPER’s GUIDE. By J. New- 
house. Edited by the Oneida Commu- 
nity. New York: Oakley, Mason & Co. 


There seems to be no reason to fear 
that the American wildernesses will not be 
properly panegyrized. Cooper’s fascinating 
stories, although we are rapidly forgetting 
them, placed the wilderness in the region of 
pure romance, the home of white and cop- 
per-colored demigods. Keen-sighted Tho- 
reau, without going very far from home, gave 
them a wonderfully truthful and realistic 
expression, and told us secrets about them, 
the like of which we shall not hear again. 
Major Winthrop explicated them in fine 
language, yet even in his most expansive 
moments—and they were many—so mixed 
himself up with them that the reader, per- 
petually called upon to look through Nature 
up to Nature’s Winthrop, finally got tired. 
Then Mr. Samuel Bowles, of the Springfield 
Republican, went to Colorado, and enjoyed 
himself to the top of his bent among those 
varied aspects of out-of-door life that were 
ever changing—except in regard to shirts. 
And now we have Mr. Murray, who has de- 
lighted himself and would delight others 
with the Adirondack wilderness. And then 
we recall Thoreau, whom Curtis so well 
calls the “ Fine Ear” and “Sharp Eye” 
of the woods—Thoreau, with his Indian in- 
sight, his broad Pantheistic sympathies in 
which his individuality was so completely 
lost that his voice was but an echo of the 
wilderness—and thinking of this amiable 
savage we wonder why it is that these 
later tourists cannot cast. off their civilized 
affectations with their white shirts when they 
enter the sincere woods. For in their 
brusque enthusiasm there is the suggestion 
of the novice, just as slang is never so un- 
pleasant as when used by one whom we 
suspect does not wholly understand it. 

Perhaps the world has no serious concern 
in those gentlemen who go into the wilder- 








ness with rifles and woolen shirts, so long 
as they stay there; it is only when they 
come back with the materials for a book 
that the world, who reads books, becomes 
interested in their being remanded to hard 
labor and damp leaves, and the more con- 
genial company of bears and wild cats. But as 
bears and panthers do not read books, even 
when written in their praise, we may expect 
the regular return of these enthusiasts to 
civilization long enough to publish, ere they 
plunge into the wilderness where unhappily 
their works do not follow them. That there 
are some gentlemen who may be and are 
possibly individually benefited by this vol- 
untary exile we are willing to admit, but 
when they continue to obtrusively and boist- 
erously escape, we can imagine society 
wrought to such a pitch at last as to pay a 
reasonable bounty for their scalps. 

Of such kind is Mr. William H. H. Mur- 
ray, of Meriden, Conn. He has lately es- 
caped from the Adirondacks, and has a good 
deal to tell us about it which he does ina 
rapid, breathless sort of way, as if he were 
very anxious to get back again before the 
fish are all caught or the deer are all shot. 
He tells us “ Why he goes there,” and “ How 
to get there,” and his practical hints of the 
easiest way of getting out of civilization are 
very instructive, although it appears that on 
entering “‘ Brown’s Tract” it is the proper 
thing to go and stand by John Brown’s grave, 
where, “if you are an American,” certain 
“ memories will throng into your head, and 
you will continue your journey a better man 
or purer woman from ever so brief a visit to 
the grave of one who is,” etc., etc. This 
novel method of getting into a proper frame 
of mind to catch trout is, it will be observed, 
only efficacious with the American citizen, 
and the English tourist had better not try it. 
Then Mr. Murray tells us at what houses 
to stop, advertises gratuitously the best 
guides, and lingers long and lovingly on 
certain pancakes made by “ Mother John- 
son.” “Bless her soul,” says the Nature- 
and pancake-loving Murray, “how her fat, 
good-natured face glowed with delight as she 
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saw us empty those dishes.” Then there 
was “ Uncle Palmer,” at Long Lake, whose 
virtues as a host were so great as to render 
Mr. Murray utterly unable to characterize 
them in decent English, and he is fain to say 
“ Uncle Palmer’s long table is the very best 
spot to find yourself when hungry and tired.” 
It is possible that “find yourself” is used 
by Mr. Murray in the Western sense of 
“ provide.” Then there is the camp bill 
of fare, in which trout appear cooked in 
seven different ways, over which the really 
festive Murray, who looks upon Nature gen- 
erally as something good to eat, audibly 
smacks his lips. ‘ Now imagine,” says this 
wilderness lover, “that you have been out 
for eight hours with a cool, appetizing moun- 
tain breeze blowing in your face, and such a 
bill of fare, and then tell me if it looks 
like starvation.” We should say that it cer- 
tainly did not—for Murray. “If,” he philo- 
sophically adds, “a man cannot make a 
pound of flesh per day on that diet, I pity 
him.” And this is the real value of the 
wilderness : to have an appetite; to gain a 
pound of flesh a day; to “find yourself” 
at Uncle Palmer’s table ; to gorge the pan- 
cakes of the too-indulgent Mother Johnson— 
what, we may well ask, is our sickly civili- 
zation to this ! 

Mr. Murray’s description of the catching 
of a trout is without exception the most ex- 
travagant piece of writing we have ever met, 
even among the most enthusiastic sporting 
chroniclers. It is gorgeous French, badly 
translated. The larger the trout the greater 
the strain upon his fancy. Language, Mr. 
Murray repeatedly tells us, fails to describe 
his sensations in hooking this fish, or land- 
ing that. But, unfortunately, it seldom pre- 
vents him from attempting it. And it “is 
the attempt and not the deed confounds” 
us utterly. What Mr. Murray would say 
about fishing if language didn’t fail him we 
dare got contemplate. 

The rest of the book is a succession of 
views of insignificant details seen under Mr. 
Murray’s peculiar mental microscope of ex- 
tra magnifying power. Camp episodes that 
are familiar to most tourists and all Califor- 
nians are told with youthful boisterousness 
and unskillful slang. The novice is dread- 
fully apparent in all the enthusiasm. And 
the book fitly terminates with “A Ride 
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with a Mad Horse in a Freight Car ”—one 
of the best specimens of the worst style of 
modern small sensationalism that we have 
been permitted to study. An unpleasant 
combination of the extravagances of Major 
Winthrop and Guy Livingstone, it is only 
valuable to the reader from the fact that it 
sends back a lurid flash upon all that goes 
before, and excuses him from placing any 
reliance upon Mr. Murray's correctness as an 
observer of Nature, or what is natural. 


It is a positive relief to turn from Among 
the Adirondacks and Mr. William H. H. 
Murray, to The Trapper’s Guide and Mr. J. 
Newhouse of the Oneida Community. After 
Murray’s extravagance, Newhouse’s severely 
practical book is invested with preternatural 
charms. For Mr. Murray makes books, and 
Mr. Newhouse makes traps. ‘There is but 
one frofitab/e method of catching fur-bearing 
animals, says Mr. Newhouse, namely, by 
“steel traps.” Shooting is ‘a very waste- 
ful method.” Grazing shots “cut a furrow 
in the fur sometimes several inches in length, 
shaving every hair in its course as witha 
razor.” That men should go into the wil- 
derness for any other purpose than to get fur 
or exterminate wild animals, of course is not 
Mr. Newhouse’s business to inquire. He 
tells us “what wages a man is likely to 
make at trapping.” “I,” he says, “ have 
made seven dollars a day for a five weeks’ 
trip.” ‘A man that once trapped with me 
caught fifty-three muskrats in one night, 
which at present prices would be worth 
fifteen dollars and ninety cents.” Mr. 
Murray’s three-pound trout, and the purely 
zsthetic rapture of catching it, pale before 
this pecuniary figure. Murray may pipe, but 
Newhouse woos us to the wilderness with a 
music we all understand. 

In trapping, man matches cunning with 
cunning. Trapping we should say is pro- 
foundly meditative. It requires not only 
knowledge of the habits but of the weak- 
nesses of animals fere nature. Thus we learn 
that mink can be “ attracted any distance ” 
by a peculiarly delicate perfume, “‘ prepared 
from the decomposition of eels.” ‘This an- 
cient and fish-like odor lures your purely sen- 
sual mink to his own destruction, In these 
professional studies Mr. Newhouse is 
often instructive, and always amusing, 
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although his general knowledge of zodlogy 
is sometimes imperfect. The few sketches 
by trappers and other “professionals” are 
interesting from their realism, evident truth- 
fulness, and absence of sensational effect. 
The simplicity of detail which makes “ Rob- 
inson Crusoe ” so effective, gives a charm to 
these “narratives” which Mr. Murray can- 
not awaken with all his anatomy of experi- 
ence and sensation. There is a practical 
value to Mr. Newhouse’s book which might 
make it valuable even if less entertaining. 


ALICE’s ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 
By Lewis Carroll, With forty-two illus- 
trations 7 John Tenniel. Boston: Lee 
& Shepar 
To say that this little volume is the most 

originally entertaining and delightful child’s 

story that ever grown reader enjoyed, may 
appear extravagant and not very compre- 
hensive criticism. But we know no other 
way to describe the pleasure that we get 
from Alice’s adventures—a pleasure that is 
as difficult to analyze as the sensation we 


experience in that odd mixture of child- 
ish simplicity and archness which we call 


“cunning.” It is not only the grown-up 
humor with which the story overflows—as 
in the idea of representing the Mock Turtle 
as a bona fide creature, or the delicious 
description of the trial of the Knave of 
Hearts before a jury of small and bewilder- 
ingly stupid animals-—-but the remarkable 
skill with which this grown-up humor is 
made to appear entirely consistent with the 
odd fancies of a clever little girl of six years. 
Outside of the works of the world’s few great 
humorists we know of nothing as truly and 
laughably grotesque as the “Mad Tea 
Party,” which Alice attended in all the naive 
and sweet seriousness of childhood. And 
in the capital conceit of making the animals 
argue with Alice about her lessons, snap her 
up on verbal mistakes, infelicities and im- 
proprieties of conduct, and in short, reflect in 
this wonderful dream of hers what must 
have been the frequent experiences of her 
waking moments, there is Art of no common 
quality. 

Who the author, Lewis Carroll, may 
be, we have no means of knowing. The 
book is a reprint from an English work, 
which has been deservedly praised by the 
best critics in England and America. That 
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he or she is a humorist whose versatility 
would suggest other equally good perform- 
ances for older audiences, we offer part of 
the dreadful burlesque which would come 
into Alice’s head, when she tried to repeat 
the weli-known composition commencing— 
“You are old, father William” : 
“You are old, father William,” the young man said, 
“ And your hair has become very white ; 
And yet you incessantly stand on your head— 
Do you think, at your age, it is right?” 


“In my youth,” father William replied to his son, 
“I feared it might injure the brain ; 
But now that I’m perfectly sure I have none, 
Why, I do it again and again.” 


“ You are old,” said the youth, “‘as I mentioned be- 
And have grown most uncommonly fat; _[fore, 
Yet you turned a back-somersault in at the door— 
Pray, what is the reason of that?” 
“In my youth,” said the sage, as he shook his gray 
“I kept ail my limbs very supple [locks, 
By the use of this ointment—one shilling the box— 
Allow me to sell you a couple.” 


THE VILLA ON THE RHINE, Berthold 
Auerbach. Leypoldt & Holt. New York. 


Modern German fiction appears to us as 
one of the curiosities of literature. When 
“Debit and Credit” made its appearance 
some years ago, it was hailed with acclama- 
tion throughout Germany, translated into 
English with a laudatory introduction by 
the Chevalier Bunsen, and—impelled large- 
ly by these circumstances—was extensively 
read. The other day, the interminable se- 
ries of Muhlbach’s historical novels were 
ushered in with a similar flourish of German 
trumpets, commanded a great sale, and have 
already sunk beneath the stream of current 
literature. Now appears the “ Villa on the 
Rhine,” by one of the first of living German 
writers ; and after producing in Germany a 
sensation which has been unequalled since 
“‘ Debit and Credit,” is given to us in a very 
fair translation— preceded by a singularly 
worthless introduction by Bayard Taylor, 
which was probably procured by the pub- 
lishers for the sound commercial purpose of 
adding his well-known name to the title-page. 
The delicate aroma of style, as well as much 
of the vigor of a thoroughly original work, 
naturally and necessarily evaporates in the 
process of translation ; and in judging of a 
work by the translation, allowance must be 
made for this (very considerable) loss. 
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There are points in common among these 
several German novels. In all, the love 
business, for instance, is pitched in an un- 
pleasantly high key: as it was at that epoch 
of our own romantic literature which pro- 
duced the “ Scottish Chiefs ” and “ Children 
of the Abbey.” The people got upon stilts, 
and made speeches in which the glow of 
passion was only equalled by their tedious- 
ness: the sort of speeches which young 
gentlemen are apt to compose in secret at 
the age of about sixteen years, and yearn to 
deliver to that somebody who may be their 
female divinity. This hobbadehoyhood of 
love finds its expression in the hobbadehoy- 
hood of literature. Now, German literature 
generally is the ripest and richest which ex- 
ists or has yet existed upon earth ; but in 
the line of the modern novel it has as yet 
produced little of fruit; that little is but 
poor and unripe; and its best examples 
compare at a sad disadvantage with the bet- 
ter examples of the literature of both Eng- 
land and France, in which this particular 
branch has attained to maturity, and has 
borne fruit abundantly. The Muhlbach 
novels, for instance, contain all the crudities 
which disfigure Sir Walter Scott’s, and 
which have long since disappeared from 
our fiction, unredeemed by the splendid fan- 
cy and often curious learning which prevail 
with us to condone his faults. The “ Debit 
and Credit” was a clever story enough, and 
may be ranked with “‘ Quits” and that sort 
of works, somewhere below “ The Initials.” 
The “ Villa on the Rhine” is considerably 
in advance of “ Debit and Credit;” but so 
far behind even the inferior works of Mr. 
Dickens or Mr. Thackeray, for instance, 
that comparison with them is impossible. 
Yet it is ranked as first of German novels— 
a rank which it appears entitled to receive. 
The natural conclusion drawn from all this 
would be that the German novel has as yet 
attained only to a painfully jejune and imma- 
ture stage of development. 

The first two books of the “Villa” are 
charming. They exhibit . wit, freshness, 
honesty, vigor, a keen insight into human 
nature, good-humor, and good sense. Art- 
istically they are well constructed, Instead 
of tedious descriptions of the characters, 
the characters are allowed to develop them- 
selves ; and the author exhibits an accuracy 
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of analysis and a thorough and minute pow- 
er of moral dissection which produces for 
the reader a succession of delightful sur- 
prises, There are occasional deep incisions 
which lay open the core of the human heart, 
and excite admiration at the steady hand 
of the master, as well as interest in the in- 
tricate machinery which they lay bare. More- 
over, the tone of the book is healthful; its 
atmosphere is charged with a moral ozone ; 
it invigorates one to the point of exhilaration. 
After the absinthe of Braddon, and the doc- 
tored Port of Ouida, it is as refreshing as 
a draught from the pure springs of the 
rock; it restores jaded “nature like the 
salt air of the sea-side, after the carburetted 
atmospheres of a ball-season. But this does 
not continue: wit and freshness and good 
sense are swallowed up in philosophical in- 
quiry. Love continues; the people make 
metaphysical love to one another. They 
analyze their sensations, and express them 
in technical formulary! Could anything be 
more hopelessly German, or tedious, or bet- 
ter calculated to make the reader close the 
volume with a sigh? 


BREAKING A BUTTERFLY, OR BLANCH EL- 
LERSLIE’S ENDING. By the author of 
“Sword and Gown,” “ Brakespeare,’’ 
“* Maurice Dering,” ‘Sans Mercie,” etc. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This is the title of the last book for which 
society owes the “author of Guy Living- 
stone” another grudge, and might be taken 
to describe the criticism which should be at 
the pains to demolish it. But “ Guy Liv- 
ingstone” is a butterfly which breeds a 
mischievous brood of grubs, and these sting 
the tender shoots of society until, were it 
not for the prodigious, inherent healthful- 
ness of humanity, our present crop of young- 
lings might remind us of a peach orchard 
afflicted with “curled leaf.” It is manifest 
that the Suppressed Sex in this age has be- 
come tired of the male of her species, and 
projects her innocent mind into the realm of 
the impossible, in search of a being more in 
sympathy with her heart-yearnings. This is 
a venerable complaint, and has been known 
in many ages by many names. It gushed 
forth in 1800 and produced “ Laura Matil- 
da;” in 1830 it wasted copious tears upon 
“Scottish Chiefs” and “Children of the 
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Abbey ;” in 1860 it found expression in 
“Guy Livingstone ;” and for these years 
past we have been dampened by a monoto- 
nous dribble of G. L. Commercially speak- 
ing, G. L. has been a success; the appetite 
for pickles, chalk and Guy is perennial ; it 
is useless to oppose it ; it cures itself; we 
can only take some pains to see that the in- 
dulgence in this diet shall not fatally derange 
the digestive organs and the moral health. 
In moderation, pickles and Guy are both 
good; they satisfy a craving. It is unnec- 
essary to sketch the construction of “ Break- 
ing a Butterfly.” We have the man of 
dreadful immorals, awful antecedents and 
fascinating address ; the usual pretty women 
with unnaturally fierce appetites for flirta- 
tion, horses and other improbabilities ; the 
weak-minded, selfish, and correct male, 
who serves as a foil to set the iniqui- 
ties of the hero in rather more attractive 
relief; a multitude of other characters alto- 
gether too numerous to keep the run of, and 
some plot, though precisely what it is the 
poisoning business is too complicated to un- 
ravel without a second perusal. The scene 
is of course cast in the very best society— 
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our first introduction being to an Earl and 
his young and accomplished Countess. This 
is extremely gratifying to such of us—and a 
class somewhat numerous in America—as 
are not in the habit of lunching daily with 
earls en petit comité, though we must con- 
fess that for ourselves the glow produced by 
this contact with titled society has been tem- 
pered ever since Mr. Pendennis’ confession 
that he promoted the whole of his dramatis 
persone at the instance of his publisher. 
We have never since been able to acquiesce 
in anything above a baronet without a mis- 
giving that the distinguished nobleman was 
a promoted fraud. Like all of the other 
Guy Livingstone people, the Butterfly people 
and their author say many good things, and 
occasionally excellent ones. There is also 
throughout the book a fine assumption of 
the tone of polite society which must be at- 
tractive to people who are unaware that the 
simplicity which distinguishes the best soci- 
ety has no “tone” whatever. It is plain, 
we think, from the foregoing remarks, that 
“ Breaking a Butterfly ” will be an extremely 


popular novel, and we trust has been “laid 
in” in quantity by our Mercantile Library, 





